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Over the years The ‘Fair Share’ Plan* has 
consistently produced gratifying results 
for every type of fund-raising appeal. 


The Versatility of 
The ‘Fair Share’ Plan 


and the variety of appeals to which it can be successfully applied is illustrated by the 
i following list of ‘Fair Share’ Plan campaigns which includes some of those completed 
thus far in 1961. 


LOCATION APPEAL SUBSCRIBED 
JAMAICA, BRITISH WEST INDIES 
Kingston SS. Peter & Paul Parish—New School £45 ,250 
(First All-Jamaican fund-raising effort among Catholic Churches) 
KANSAS 
* Northeast Johnson High School and Parish Expansion $1,605,219 
County Parishes 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis Christian Brothers College Military High School 346 ,947 
—Expansion Fund 
MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis-St. Paul Christian Brothers Retreat House—Building 221,211 
Fund 
Diocese of Winona Diocesan Development Fund 5,825,000 
NEBRASKA 
Omaha SS. Peter & Paul Parish—Increased Income 
for Debt Reduction Weekly Income Increased to 3,232 
OHIO 
Vandalia St. Christopher Parish—Convent and Debt 112,172 
Reduction 
TEXAS 
* Beeville St. Joseph Parish—Parish Development 114,430 
Laredo Sacred Heart Orphanage for Children—Build- 134,778 
ing Fund 


* Previous ‘Fair Share’ Campaigns. 


CONSULTATION WITHOUT OBLIGATION “FAIR SHARE: 
Wane 4 
t/ 
hig 


—_— —— 


Thomas Richard Finn and Associates 


MWg 
fe 314 EAST 51stST. KANSAS CITY 12, MISSOURI ye 
Telephone: PLaza 3-4155 Nights & Holidays: DElmar 3-2113 
*Trademark Registered—Canada *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FUND-RAISING COUNSEL 











THe Homivetic anp PastoraL Review (Monthly), LXI, No. 10 (July 1961). Copyright 1961 by Joseph E. 
Wagner, Inec., Park Place New York. Second-class mail privileges authorized at New York, N. Y., with 
additional entry at Easton, Penn. Subscriptions to the U. 8S. $6.00 per annum. $6.25 in Canada. 




















































(A) The simplicity of the lines of 
Hansen’s design Roman Style Cas- 
sock is highly recommended. 

(B) The Semi-Jesuit Style Cassock 
has a convenient buttonless front, 


CUSTOM HAND-TAILORED BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


Assured Quality and Distinctiveness Without Extravagance 
There is no question that a garment hand-tailored to your individual measurements 
is more comfortable and better fitting. Let your next Cassock be a HANSEN Cassock. 
Prices start at $79.50. Write for samples of material and easy self-measurement blank. 


(E) The Purple Roman Cloak is 
tailored of purple light weight ma- 
terial. Piping of gold metal cord for 
Bishops, red metal cord for Do- 
mestic Prelates. 





Roman form fitting back. (F) The House Cassock has Cape PU 
(C) A Clerical Cloak is more attached and additional half sleeves. 
distinctive than an overcoat when Trimmed with red or purple piping No 
worn over a cassock. Tailored in and buttons according to rank of No 
either Gabardine or Kersey with Prelate. No 
velvet collar or collar of same ma- ey aia ae : No 
terial. Made with or without arm- ‘G@) The Choir Cassock without 
slits. train is worn by Bishops and Mon- i a 
a ee a, eT a Illustrated with Mozetta 
' and Rochet as worn by a Bishop. 
the Pulpit and at commencement 
exercises, banquets and receptions. (H) The Cappa Magna, worn bya (A 
Purple for Bishops and Right Rev- Bishop, is illustrated with fur Cape lin 
3 erend Monsignori, black for Very and lace Rochet. Fur Cape available lac 
& Reverend Monsignori and Clergy. in Ermine or Coney. at 
eoe3seeee Ne 
No. A969 No. A956 
All-Wool Basketweave Cloth. Light Faille Weave Rayon Cloth. Light 
weight. For year round wear. weight. Dressy and durable. (E 
No. A990 No. A951 a 
All-Wool Worsted Cloth. Medium Pure Silk Cloth. Light weight. Ideal IN 
weight. Wrinkle resistant. for summer and travel. Ne 
No. A955 No. A911 Ne 
Tropical all wool lightweight All-Wool Imported Serge Cloth die 
material. Ideal for warm weather. from France. Light weight. RS 
No. A938 No. A987 
All-Wool Gabardine Cloth. Heavy All-Wool Imported Panama Cloth (€ 
weight. Long wearing. from Belgium. Light weight. ha 
No. A558 No. A946 Cr 
All-Wool French Surah cloth. Imported Silk-Warp Henrietta No 
Lightweight. Wrinkle resistant. Cloth from Switzerland. The finest. Lis 


No. A758 
All-Wool Imported Gabardine 
from Switzerland. Lightweight. 






WRITE FOR SAMPLES OF MATERIALS AND EASY SELF- 
MEASUREMENT BLANK — PRICES START AT $79.50 


















D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


YPN 


23 NO, FRANKLIN. ST. CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


Telephone FR@nklin 2-8250. 


Imported Select Quality Pure Irish Linen 
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e PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD ALTAR LINENS 

5. 36 inches wide Fl F2* 

44 No. FO* Light weight, yd. ......$1.29 Each Per Dz. Each Per Dz. 

f No. F8** Medium weight, yd. 1.47 Amice ......$1.65 $17.95 $1.70 S18.55 
No. F4** Heavy weight, yd. 1.69 Corporal .60 6.00 .65 6.60 
No. F2* Handkerchief wt., yd. .. 1.70 Purificator 65 6.60 .70 7.20 

it * For light weight Albs and Surplices Pall err 65 6.60 .70 7.20 “s 

1- ** For Altar Cloths, Altar Linens, Priest Finger Towel 50 4.80 55 5.40 fe 

a Albs and Surplices. Stole Collar 5 3.60 40 4.20 

». Fl Plain Hem *F2 Hemstitched 

a (A) No. F509 Alb. Light weight 

e linen with richly embellished 12-inch (Pp) No. F925 Surplice. Embroidered 

ec lace of Cross. IHS and Grape design pon-wrinkling sheer celanese. Ideal 
at bottom. ..... sec ee eens $34.50 for traveling purposes...... $14.00 
No. F509 Surplice to match Alb. No, F850 Surplice. Plain non-wrink- 
Peete ee ete ee $45.00 Jing sheer celanese ......... $8.25 

it 
(B) No. F505 Alb. Light weight (£) No. F601 Alb. Light weight 
linen 434" BOTTOM lace and 4” |inen top. Fine quality lace, embroid- 

l INSERTION, as illustrated .$19.25 cred with IHS design rt ed $21.75 
No. F503 Alb. 434” BOTTOM lace No. F601 Surplice to match Alb. 
only... 6. eee eee eee ERC Pitts cseeetietetion--: $24.50 

h No. F503 Surplice. Lace at bottom of 


sleeves and skirt, to match ALB. No. (F) Noe. F502 Alb. Light weight 

o> | Sa $13.25 linen, cross design embroidered 

banding. Guaranteed fast colors — 

h (C) No. F900 Surplice. Fine quality Red, Green, Black, Purple and Yel- 
lace, embroidered with IHS and low. Please state color desired. 

COGN MO oink oxic cid eos I 2 i ok ae es ides Be ere $21.00 

a No. F900 Alb to match Surplice. No. F502 Surplice to match Alb. 

t. Light weight linen top..... PET Sev Keehetaenwesweeseubaad $16.50 


Write For Our Complete Catalogue 


P7-60 


Linen Altar Cloths L 


When ordering linen Alt. uw Cloths, specify finished length, including side drops, and finished width including 
front drop. Made to order only and are not returnable. Two inch hem on sides and one inch hem on back. 
Maximum width 32 inches including front drop. 


| (G) No. F7 Altar Cloth. Medium weight linen, slik embroidered eyelet cross design, per yard........ $4.00 
>) (H) No. F15 Altar Cloth. Medium weight linen, silk embroidered cross design, per yard ............ 4.50 
(1) No. F9 Altar Cloth. Medium weight linen, slik embroidered cross design, per yard ............ 6.00 
(J) - F8 Altar Cloth. Medium weight linen, silk embroidered IHS design, per yard ............. 4.75 
(K) . F20 Altar Cloth. Medium weight linen, silk embroidered Scallops, per yard ............... 3.70 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 





on FRanklin 2-8750 











Altar Bogs (OMPLETE OUTEITS 
AMERICAN MADE IN OUR OWN CHICAGO STUDIO 


MATERIAL — HANSEN’S Cassocks DESIGN AND FIT HANSEN'S Cas- INSPECTION — Every cassock is care 


Ire ma of extra strong serviceable socks are expertly tailored The fully inspected before the HANSEN 
two-ply fabrics, vat-dyed (guaranteed form-fit Roman back drapes nicely label is sewn in, carrying with it 
fast color}—tailored EXTRA FULL ind the fitted sleeves hang grace our positive money-back quarantee. 


fully and naturally. 
THREE Distinctive Styles: No. B12 Zipper Front—B10 Button penta Buttonless oebon. 


P7-60 





\ dicate. ~~ a = 


No. — ZIP. ON Roman Back has im- No. B10 BUTTON FRONT Roman Back, No. Bll BUTTONLESS BELT-ON ha: 
1ction locking zipper patented ivory-hard removable buttons hook-and-eye collar and belt front 
that will not pull off. 





front 


oe PRICES FOR ALTAR BOY CASSOCKS 
Complete Catalogue 5% Discount on 12 to 23 Cassocks — 
10% on 24 or more 
Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 


Cassock Poplin Poplin Poplin Correct 

Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zipper Length of 
Cassock Measurement No. B10, Ea. No. B11, Ea. No. B12, Ea. Surplice 
8 Yrs. 10 in $8.00 $8.00 $8.50 18 in. 
9 Yrs. 42 in 8.50 8.50 9.00 20 in. 
10 Yrs. 44 in. 9.00 9.00 9.50 20 in. 
11 Yrs. 16 in. 9,25 9,25 9,75 20 in. 
12 Yrs. 48 in. 9.75 9.75 10.25 22 in. 
13 Yrs. 50 in 10.75 10.75 11.25 22 in. 
14 Yrs. 52 in 11.00 11.00 11.50 22 in. 
15 Yrs. 54 in 11.50 11.50 12.00 24 in. 
16 Yrs. 56 in 12.00 12.00 12.50 24 in. 
17 Yrs. 58 in 12.50 12.50 13.00 24 in. 
18 Yrs. 60 in 13.25 13.25 13.75 26 in 
19 Yrs. 62 in 14.00 14.00 14.50 26 in 

For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above please write for price 


Please specify STYLE * COLOR « SIZE when ordering 


ALTAR BOY ACCESSORIES 








A No. B152 Sashes—Poplin, yellow fringe, each.............. $1.50 
No. B142 Capes—Poplin, yellow fringe, each... . . $1.60 
No. B66 Ties—Buster Brown (Windsor) Black, white, red. gold. 

I I sl deo aa 6 cal sa nob ol AANA MRK IE AL Se Ree RG Geecoa $4.50 
No. B63 Acolyte Collars—Nowiltex. Size 11 to 15—in !> sizes only, 

SN I I i a as 3am Garg. fe gd tk uw WR Bld ML CRE $7.00 
Skull Caps—Poplin, self lined. Specify color. Each. bw ae $ .90 

B No. B60. Altar Boy Susafies, Light weight cotton material. Sanforized. 
Made extra full. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each................. $3.25 
No. B61. (ot illustrated) Same as No. BGO but with lace. Made extra 
ae. Cee Ce OD 20 BOE Fok ook w ecco nccan vie eemeacmes $4.25 

C No. B71. Altar Boy Surplice. Fine wearing Marquisette with lace. Made 
eutem Gat. Same Te Oh 24 MEM. BOER, 5.0 6 ice ccc cceewes $4.50 
No. B70. (ot illustrated) Same as No. B71 but without lace. Length 
Se I Oo ives eg ai wa eit main mere $3.50 

D No. B100. Altar Boy Surplice. Embroidered lace floral design. Extra 
ee en i ego Sa'o oa) mie ewe dace as ewe eee $8.75 


E No. B62. Rubrical Altar Boy Surplice. Sanforized. Rubrical banding 
in all church colors, made extra full. Specify color banding desired 
when ordering. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each................ $5.75 


Size 26 in. 50¢ additional, except No. B100 $1.00 additional. 


esha al TTAWNIS SN Eh D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. Telephone FRanklin-2-8750 
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Communications FROM Our Reapers 





The Spanish Ambassador 
Explains His Position 


EpitTor: 

I have read the article, “Spanish 
Catholics: Twenty-five Years Later’ 
in your April issue, and I should like to 
elaborate on some of the points. 

It may be of some interest to your 
readers—the Catholic clergy of the 
United States—to know that the Span- 
ish Government has always followed 
some fundamental principles concern- 
ing the relations between Church and 
State: 

1) Perhaps the most important is the 
cooperation 
and the Catholic Church as established 
by Article I of the Concordat with the 
Vatican of August 27, 1953, which es- 
tablishes: “The 
ligion continues to be the sole religion of 
the Spanish Nation and shall enjoy the 
rights and prerogatives to which it is 


between the government 


Roman Catholie Re- 


entitled in accordance with Divine and 
Canon Law.” 

2) But the spirit of tolerance and 
freedom is also present in the Funda- 
mental Laws of Spain. The final pro- 
tocol of the Concordat states that the 
following declaration be an_ integral 
part of the Concordat in relation to 
Article I: 
VI of the ‘Fuero de los Espanoles’ will 
continue in force in the National Terri- 
tory.” Article VI of the “Fuero” (Bill 
of Rights) reads: “Nobody shall be 
molested for his religious beliefs or in 


“The provisions of Article 


the private exercise of his worship.” 
There are in Spain about 260 Protestant 
chapels and a few mosques and syna- 
gogues. 
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With reference to your article | think 
that it represents a serious effort to 
understand Spanish Catholicism and 
deserves the gratitude of my fellow 
countrymen and all Catholics in gen- 
eral. As you very accurately say, the 
title “Spain the misunderstood” applies 
to my country because “where silence 
has not been sufficient to prejudice 
people, deliberate confusion has been 
Unfortunately, the Commu- 
nist press is not the only one to distort 


ereated.” 


or deny the harmonious relations be- 
tween the Church and the Spanish State 
or the standards of tolerance and free- 
dom that religious minorities enjoy in 
my country. Some foreign newspapers 
and news agencies become sometimes 
the instruments of the enemies of Chris- 
tinn values when they criticize Spain. 

An example is the recent case of the 
Bishop of Ciudad Real who saw his 
opinions about a project of law for the 
Spanish press considered by a_ well- 
known international news agency as a 
criticism of the Spanish Regime. In 
this case, due satisfaction and corree- 
tion was obtained from the agency, but 
in other cases I cannot but quote the 
words of the Cardinal Arehbishop of 
Toledo, Primate of Spain, when he says: 
“the unreliability and falseness of a 
large portion of the news... is truly to 
be deplored” and “sentences defending 
the legitimacy of our Crusade, and 
praising the Concordat, and other excel- 
lent Spanish achievements, were sup- 
pressed.” 

I consider your article a hopeful sign 
that an increasing number of American 
Catholics do have a sincere desire to 


understand my country. May I con- 











New 


women’s dormitory. The College of St. Catherine 


St. Paul. Minn 





features 35.000 square feet of Armstrong Acoustical Fire Guard ceilings. 


How Armstrong Acoustical Fire Guard helped 
this dormitory earn a two-hour fire rating 
and cut construction time almost six weeks 


reas new dormitory tor two hundred women is St 
| Mary Hall, a major addition to The College of St 
Catherine, St. Paul, Minnesota 
The architects, Setter 
Minneapolis, specified ceilings of Armstrong Acoustical 


Leach and Lindstrom. Inc.. of 


Fire Guard to mect the two-hour fire rating required by 
St. Paul's strict fire code 
also influenced their decision. 

Since St. Mary Hall is a dormitory, acoustical com- 
Acoustical Fire 


However, three other factors 


fort was an important consideration 
Guard not only provides an efficient acoustical ceiling. 
it also affords excellent resistance to the transmission of 
sound —a major requirement for acoustical privacy 
where ceiling-height partitions are used. 

In addition, the type of soil found in the area im- 
posed weight limitations on the structure. Since Acous- 
tical Fire Guard is only one-fifth the weight of many 
fire-rated ceiling sytems, it was ideally suited to help 


keep construction weight down 

Finally. as is the case in so many school construction 
projects, an important deadline had to be met. Acous 
time on St 


Mary Hall an estimated six weeks. due to its fast. com 


tical Fire Guard reduced construction 


pletely dry installation. Carpenters. painters. and floor 
finishers were able to work right along with the acous- 
tical contractor 

The Rauenhorst Construction Company of Minne- 
apolis was general contractor. The St. Paul Linoleum 
and Carpet Company, St. Paul, was the acoustical con- 
tractor. 

For more complete information about Armstrong 
Acoustical Fire Guard, contact your Armstrong Acous- 
tical Contractor (he’s in the Yellow Pages under 
“Acoustical Ceilings”), or your nearest Armstrong Dis- 
trict Office. 
$205 Roselle Avenue, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Or write to Armstrong Cork Company, 


Armstrong ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS 


First in fire-retardant acoustical ceilings 
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THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 


gratulate you again for your effort in 
this task so important for Catholicism 
and the relations between the U.S. and 
Spain. 
MARIANO DE YTURRALDE 
Ambassador of Spain 
Spanish Embassy, 
Washington, D.C. 


Slanted Reporting and Spain 


Epitor: 

It was a pleasant surprise to find the 
article “Spanish Catholics: Twenty- 
five Years Later” in the April HPR. 

It is difficult to write about any coun- 
try without falling into the danger of 
oversimplification; it is especially diffi- 
cult to write about Spain—a country of 
complex history with a people of un- 
This difficulty 
arises not only from the complexity of 


usual temperament. 
the subject itself, but also from the 
prejudice toward Spain prevalent in 
many secular publications and even, un- 
Catholie 
Articles about Spain are often misin- 


fortunately, in some ones. 
formed and even hostile in content; 
people who do not have a basie knowl- 
edge of the history of this country ecan- 
not appreciate many of the modern 
developments and therefore find it diffi- 
cult to be objective: “historia magistra 
vitae.” To summarize the turbulent 
centuries of history preceding the Span- 
ish Civil War was a formidable but 
necessary task, and Father Carr has 
accomplished it reasonably well. 

Father mentioned the 
“slanted reporting and editorializing” 


Carr has 
of some newspapers. Even the New 
York Times cannot escape this criti- 
cism. Without trying to justify the un- 
justifiable, I would like the reader of 
this letter to imagine the situation in 
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which a newspaper correspondent in 
On the one hand, 
he must not depart too far from the 


Spain finds himself. 


customary policy of his newspaper in 
reporting about the accomplishments of 
On the other, if he 
does not wish his articles to incur the 


present-day Spain. 


indignation of the Spanish censors, he 
may not be too objective in depicting 
the shortcomings of Franco’s regime. If 
he errs in either direction, he is likely 
to be transferred to another country. 
For the journalist who has fallen in love 
with Spain (and who has not after a 
long stay?) to cease enjoying the Span- 
ish sunshine and hospitality amounts to 
a “tragedy.” 

In reading articles about the political 
and religious situation in Spain, one 
sometimes cannot fail to notice the simi- 
larity between those appearing in repu- 
Red- 


tinged organs. The latter are often 


table magazines and those in 
from Spanish political exiles who must 
still be active around the U.N. head- 
quarters in New York in seeking some 
recognition for their lost cause. The 
editors of the reputable publications are 
usually in all good faith, but too fre- 
quently do not check the assertions 
made, for lack either of time or easily 
available information. 

May we ask the editors of HPR to 
come back to this subjeet onee in a 
while. It is a manifestation of Catho- 


licity—universality—to foster under- 
standing between Catholies who work in 
different places of the world for the 
same goals. This will be achieved with 
more information from reliable sources 


and less specious argumentations. 


LAWRENCE A. WooLr 
KATHLEEN A, WooLr 
Madison, Wisconsin 


(Continued on page 934) 
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Our Vestment Department is 
equipped to furnish original and 
liturgically correct designs of 
banners, canopies, antipendia 
and all articles of vesture. 


While our stock designs are 
many and varied, we shall, 
nevertheless, be pleased to 
present sketches of original 
designs for your consideration. 


Since 1933 


Send for free color brochure. 


57 HALSEY STREET 





TWO OF OUR NEW IMPORTED 
| MONASTIC STYLE VESTMENTS, 
DECORATED WITH GOLD EM- 
BROIDERY AND VELVET, OR 
GOLD LEATHER, ON FINE QUAL- 
ITY FAILLE WITH COUTURIER 
TAFFETA LINING. 





- NEWARK 2, N. J. 
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THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 


On “Tower of London” 


EDITORS: 

Father Daniel Donovan’s “Tower of 
London: The Narrow Way” in your 
March issue is deserving of great praise, 
for it does narrate many details not 
generally found in guide books devoted 
to the Tower of London. 

Two points stand out in my mind as I 
turn page 551 and find I’ve only a para- 
graph left. (Would that there were 
more!) 

1. Father Donovan is meticulous in 
identifying the specifie charge which 
brought Thomas More and John Fisher 
to Tower Hill and the block. It was 
their refusal to accept the preamble to 
the Act of Succession, and not their re- 
fusal to accept the monarch’s Headship 
of the Chureh in England. More than 
one writer has erred there. 

2. Would that Father Donovan had 
explained why, after all these centuries, 
the Tower still stands in defiance of 
time and tide. Of course it is because 
the ravens have never flown away from 
it. Any Tower Beef-Eater will tell you 
that. Oh yes, the Master of the Ravens, 
a Beef-Eater himself, sees to that. He 
clips their wings! 

PauL R. Rust 
(rary, Indiana 


Likes Congressman Kennedy 


I;DITOR: 

The following is taken from the New 
York Herald Tribune (March 19, 1961), 
Earl Mazo writing under the title: 
“The View Is Different from the White 
House.” I pass it on to your readers 
without comment. 


As Representative from the 11th 
Congressional District in Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Kennedy was a leading 
proponent of federal help for paro- 


chial schools, whereas as President of 
the whole United States he is not. 

Mr. Kennedy’s realm as a Con- 
gressman centered around the first, 
second, third and 22nd wards of Bos- 
ton. More than half the voters were 
of the Roman Catholie faith, and 
most of the youngsters attended pa- 
rochial schools... 

Considering the political realities, 
and Mr. Kennedy does so well, it 
isn’t difficult to figure what his posi- 
tion on parochial schools would have 
been today were he still speaking for 
Boston’s first, second and third wards. 
As I say, I pass this on without com- 

ment, but I may be allowed to wonder 
what has educated Mr. Kennedy since 
that time to the unconstitutionality of 
federal aid to American children who 
But, as Pat 
tongue in 


happen to be Catholie. 


Seanlan remarks, cheek, 
maybe Earl Mazo is only “teasing” Mr. 
Kennedy. 

MIRANS 


Brooklyn, New York 


Non-Catholic Taxes 


without Catholic Schools 
EDITOR: 

Estimates made as to the amount of 
money we are saving non-Catholies by 
our school system have varied by 
With a 


view of determining the savings as ac- 


hundreds of millions of dollars. 


curately as possible, we secured from 
the statistical research branch of the 
U.S. Office of Education the following 
key figures, which enable one to eom- 
pute the answer with the help of The 
Catholic Directory. 

The annual average cost for the edu- 
cation of a pupil in the publie elemen- 
tary and high schools is $448.62, and for 
a student in a publie college or univer- 
sity it is $1,414.05. 

This shows that by educating 5,142.,- 
070 pupils in our Catholic elementary 








ONE OF THE MANY RENOVATIONS we completed in 1955 is this marble and 
gilded wood Baldachino. With marble Communion Rail, Pulpit and Wain- 
scoting throughout the Sanctuary, it was designed and executed by Doig- 
Bernardini artists and craftsmen for the 23-year old Holy Trinity Church, Passaic, 


N. J. under the direction of the Pastor, Rev. Henry M. Veith. 


OUR STAFF IS AT YOUR 


Bernardini Studice DISPOSAL WITHOUT 


OBLIGATION. FOR 


William Doig (tin = 


Placse note on nowSiddron| _—-230 WEST 13th STREET 
- NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


ORegon 5-2244 
PIETRASANTA, ITALY 
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DISTINCTIVE 


CHURCH FURNITURE BY 


TIFFIN 


RAILINGS 


SANCTUARY 
PULPITS 


























CRAFTSMANSHIP SINCE 1874 


Serving discriminating churches for 
over 80 years — coast to coast. 


ae \IK¥ IN 


Manufachuring Co. 


77 MELMORE STREET TIFFIN, OHIO 
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and high schools and 302,908 students 
in our colleges and universities, as re- 
ported by the 1960 Catholic Directory, 
we are saving non-Catholic taxpayers 
at least $2,735,162,500 each year. Fig- 
uring four persons to the average family, 
it further means that by shouldering 
their present double burden Catholics 
are saving each non-Catholic family in 
the United States an average of $76.66 
each year. 

The statistics provided by the US. 
Office of Education enable every pastor 
with an elementary or high school to 
inform his parishioners as to the total 
amount of money they are saving the 
non-Catholies of his community each 
year. In addition, with the help of his 
parishioners each pastor can get across 
to the non-Catholic citizens the total 
amount which the Catholic school sys- 
tem in the U.S.A. is saving the non- 
Catholic public in educational taxes. 
Few non-Catholies have any idea that 
we are saving them such huge sums of 
money each year and, if the facts could 
be effectively publicized, it is reasonable 
to believe that their sense of fairness 
would prompt them to assist us in our 
efforts to secure some measure of federal 
uid (and perhaps even ultimately of 
state and county aid) for our Catholic 
schools on the elementary, high school 
and college level. 

To secure the proper legislation the 
ereation of enlightened public opinion 
is essential, and the faets mentioned 
should help to create the necessary 
favorable publie opinion. 

Joun A. O'BRIEN 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


Dear Latinists: 
I.pITOR: 

| have read Father Joe Costelloe, 
S.J.’s article on Latin in the February 
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main feature 
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CATHOLIC BUILDING AND 
MAINTENANCE 


Living quarters for college and university students as well as convents and 
residences are springing up all over the country to accommodate the growing 
need for living accommodations for students and faculties. In addition, 
greater attention is being given to what is going into those rooms because 
of the desire on the part of school authorities and religious superiors to provide 
a livable attractive room which the occupant, who must spend a great 
deal of time in the room, may enjoy in comfort. Thus CatHotic BurLpING 
AND MAINTENANCE has canvassed the field and will present in the July- 
August issue a round-up of some of the new ideas in mass housing decoration 
and furnishing. 


Also featured in that issue will be: 


*% Cathedral High School in Spring- 
field, Massachusetts 






*% St. Anthony’s Convent in Gardena, ; 
California 4 
guTenene 





P , . pag 100. 
*% St. Raphael’s Church, Pittsburgh, < BUNOING 
Ll 


Pennsylvania 





WE 
5 TATHOE 


* Summer Recipes and Menus 
by Brother Herman F. Zacearelli, 
CSA. 
*% Hints on Controlling Plumbing 
Costs 


*% Why Have Credit Unions? 


and many other features and worth- 
while items to aid you in your posi- 
tion as the administrator of a Catho- 
lic institution. 


Read: CatuHotic Buitpinc ann MainTEeNANCcE 
A Joseph F. Wagner, Inc. publication 
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HPR. In all my life I have never dis- 
agreed more with anything printed. 
The big stumbling block to the Catho- 
lic Church, in my opinion, is the re- 
tention of the Latin language. Oh how 
many more Byzantine 
priests receive into the Catholie Chureh 
because everything is permitted in Eng- 
lish! 

Talk to any priest ordained within 
the last fifteen years. Over two-thirds 
will ery out, “Down with the Latin and 
forward the progress of the Church!” 
There are bishops and cardinals of this 
opinion, you know. 

FATHER EarL BIERMAN, 
Guidance Counselor 
Newport Catholic High School 
Newport, Kentucky 


converts. the 


**Latinist”’ Replies 


IDITOR: 

I may be mistaken, but it seems to me 
that Father Bierman has read my ar- 
ticle a little hastily. At the very outset 
I tried to make it clear that I was not 
giving my own opinions on the use of 
Latin, but rather the authoritative pro- 
nouncements of the Chureh during the 
last four decades. If I failed to report 
these accurately, Father Bierman is per- 
If, on 
the other hand, I succeeded in doing 


feetly justified in his criticism. 
this, his criticism could have perhaps 
been a bit more detailed and objective. 
Further, my article dealt with the use of 
Latin in seminaries. It hardly touched 
upon the liturgy at all, though I person- 
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HOLY APOSTLES SEMINARY 
Cromwell, Conn. 


Our Course includes: 








e © Accelerated Latin for Beginners 
© © Two Years of Liberal Arts 


Students interested in a particular section of the course only are welcome. 


Applicants under forty need not be previously sponsored by a Diocese or a Religious Order 


Write Today to the Director of Admissions 


IT IS NEVER TOO LATE! 


Fellow __‘— Priests: Encourage 
Belated Vocations in your parish 
to the Diocesan, Religious and 
Missionary Clergy! 


Founded exclusively for delayed 
vocations, Holy Apostles is 
fully accredited to offer its 
own B.A. degree 


© © Two Years of Philosophy 
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WHEN THE SUN REACHES HERE TOMORROW 


122,819 CATHOLIC CHILDREN 





WILL HAVE COMPLETED ANOTHER DAY OF STUDIES 
IN ELEMENTARY PARISH SCHOOLS WHICH EXIST TODAY 





BECAUSE OF LAWSON ASSOCIATES 
FUND RAISING CAMPAIGNS 


If you call us before the kids in your parish get out of class today 
we'll have one of our regional representatives visit you before school 
reopens this time next week, without cost or obligation, to discuss our 


services. 


(school enrollment figures taken from 1960 Official Catholic Directory) 


LAWSON ASSOCIATES. .... 


Home Office: 


53 North Park Avenue, Rockville Centre, New York, Rockville Centre 6-8000 


3545 Lindell Boulevard 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Jefferson 5-6022 


430 West Monroe Street 
Jacksonville 2, Florida 
Elgin 3-3226 


Branches: 
24 North Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 2, Illinois 
Financial 6-4504 
2015 J Street 
Sacramento 14, California 
Hickory 6-5759 


101 Jones Building 
Seattle, Washington 
Mutual 2-3691 


624-736 Granville Street 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Mutual 4-2618 
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Outstanding Vessels for the 
Holy Sacrifice 


— direct from the European producer — 


We deliver - duty free - to any parish or 

religious institution in the United States. 

Payment can easily be made on our 
New York account. 








Tabernacle 


with pelican design, 
173/, x19%/,x15%/, in., 
the design being in 
enamel and attached 
tothedoors.24corun- 
dums are fastened to 
the gold-plated front 
side as symbols for 
blood drops. The 
shrine stands on 4 N 
halfball rock crystals. Complete with interior lining 
(exterior curtain not included) and steel construction 
$ 945.— 









Ostensorium 

20*/, in. high, 24 pearls in gold- 
plated shells are set around the 
aperture and the surrounding 
rays. One piece oval stem, ham- 
mered and mounted with symbo- 
lic fish designs are completely 
goldplated and polished § 280.— 





Luna holder 
77/gin. high, dull burnished finish, chi- 
seled work on the front and back side 

brass-lacquered % 33.25 
brass, gold-plated, polished $ 45.50 


Chalice 


6*/, in. high, heavy, modern form. 
Dull exterior finish, polished in- 
terior. Last Supper design in fine 
enamel work on the base 

all silver $ 297.50 





Wi dahi-mellguilell Micaela sel-lalel Mil, maclicl (ole p 
You'll receive it in five days. 


J. G. SCHREIBMAYR - CHURCH GOODS 


Martin-Greif-Str. 5, Munich 15, Germany 


* We also design for your special needs. 
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ally approve of the excellent defense of 
the use of Latin in the Mass made by 
Father MeGoey in the March Homt- 
LETIC AND PastorAL Review. Whether 
Father Bierman’s contention that Latin 
is “the big stumbling block in the 
Catholic Church,” particularly in the 
making of converts, is valid or not can 
only be determined by a careful study 
of the relative number of converts being 
made by priests of the different rites. 
Such a survey could possibly show that 
English for the liturgy does facilitate 
the bringing of non-Catholies into the 
Chureh. But even if this should prove 
to be the case, considerations of a more 
universal good could still commend the 
keeping of Latin for the liturgy. 

In the conclusion of my article I 
stated that “in her insistence upon the 
retention of Latin lan- 
guage, the Church is not only safeguard- 


as her official 


ing the purity of the Faith and holding 
fast to a bond of unity, but she is also 
preserving a unique cultural tradition 
that has been for centuries the glory of 
the Western world.” Though each of 
these advantages could serve as the sub- 
ject of an extended essay, it may not be 
out of place to consider them briefly 
here from an historical point of view. 
The arguments will certainly not appeal 
to all, but they should have some influ- 
ence With many. 

No one who has seriously refleeted 
upon the development of dogma can 
have failed to be impressed by the ex- 
traordinary difficulties encountered by 
the Greeks of the third, fourth, and fifth 
centuries in their attempts to expound 
the Christian mysteries in philosophical 
terms. Though the Greek Fathers on 
the whole surpassed their Latin counter- 
parts in the acuteness of their theologi- 
cal speculations, they lacked the Roman 
spirit of cooperation and the Roman 
The different 


genius for definition. 
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meanings given to physis, prosopon, 
hypostasis, ousia, and even homoousion 
by the schools of Antioch, Alexandria, 
and Constantinople was a source of 
endless confusion. Even after the three 
Cappadocian Fathers had shown the 
necessity of keeping the formula treis 
hypostaseis, mia physis for the Blessed 
Trinity, Cyril of Alexandria continued 
using physis and hypostasis without 
distinction for designating “nature” as 
well as “person.”” This lack of precision 
on the part of the great Doctor provided 
Kutyches and his followers with a ver- 
bal handle for the spreading of Mono- 
physitism. Partly because of this babel 
in the East, and partly because Latin 
had been for centuries the preferred 
language of diplomacy, Pope Celestine 
I insisted that his legates to the Council 
of Ephesus read his Apostolic Letters in 
Latin, “as 
they were read in a Greek translation, 


custom demands,” before 
even though only a handful of the as- 
sembled bishops could understand the 
oratio Romana. Despite this and simi- 
lar attempts on the part of the popes to 
promote an official language that would 
be understood in both the East and the 
West, the Christian Greeks remained 
the deliberate monoglots that their Hel- 
lenic ancestors had been before them, 
showing hardly any concern for the 
writings of the Latin Fathers. This un- 
fortunate attitude was bound to have 
some deleterious effects in later centu- 
ries. As Father Yves Congar, O.P., has 
pointed out, it proved to be “‘an obstacle 
to the true unity that lives by the ex- 
change of ideas, and by the awareness 
thus acquired, of the existence of ways 
other than one’s own for approaching, 
and feeling, and conceiving intellectu- 
ally the Holy Mysteries... The toll 
exacted by linguistic provincialism was 
bound to be, sooner or later, a certain 
provineialism in thought, perspective 
and judgment, a certain narrow separa- 
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tism in the theological and canonical 
tradition. In short, it was bound to 
bring about a serious lessening of the 
spirit of communion and of the likeli- 
hood, if not the very possibility, of com- 
munion” (After Nine Hundred Years: 
The Background of the Schism Between 
the Eastern and Western Churches 
[New York, 1959], pp. 29-30). The 
Latins were somewhat more familiar 
with the writings of the Greeks, espe- 
cially through translations. In_ the 
fourteenth century an 
made to find a means of remedying 


attempt was 


the breech in communication. The 
Eleventh Canon of the Council of 
Vienne provided that chairs in Hebrew, 
Greek, Arabic and Chaldaie should be 
established at Paris, Oxford, Bologna, 
Salamanea, and wherever the Roman 
Curia might be residing, but this decree 
remained unfortunately pretty much of 
a dead letter. Today there is perhaps 
no such urgent need for a common lan- 
guage as there was in the past since ac- 
curate translations of important docu- 
ments can be made without great diffi- 
Nevertheless, no translation is 
There is cer- 


culty. 
completely satisfactory. 
tainly an advantage in being able to un- 
derstand doctrines in the language in 
which they have been defined, promul- 
vated, and expounded for centuries. 

A second motive for the retention of 
Latin as the official language of the 
Chureh is that it is a vinculum unitatis. 
And this bond is twofold in nature: | it 
ix a bond of knowledge and of worship. 
The usefulness of Latin as a means of 
instruction may be illustrated by two 
new missions entrusted to the care of 
American Jesuits. Several years ago, 
at the request of the Holy See, a num- 
ber of priests and scholasties were sent 
from the Maryland Province of the So- 
ciety of Jesus to staff a major seminary 
in Rangoon. Classes began at once, 
(Continued on page 991) 

















Competition: Heresy in the Religion of Democracy 


Competition is not favored in many quarters. The Jansenists looked 
upon the Jesuit ideal of honesta aemulatio as a catering to natural instincts 
that were essentially corrupt. Kantian philosophers with their lofty pos- 
tulates of categorical imperatives can logically have nothing but contempt 
for such natural motives as the avoidance of disgrace and a striving for 
recognition. Secular humanists, particularly in the United States, believe 
that competition does a considerable amount of harm in weak students by 
developing in them an inferiority complex and that it inflates the ego of 
the more gifted. But their chief objection to the use of competition is that 
it is somehow “undemocratic.” As the authors of a recent text on educa- 
tion have expressed it: “ ‘Everyone for himself, and may the best man 
win’ may have been more appropriate [than cooperation] in earlier days 
of secondary schools; but in these days of ‘education for all American 
vouth’ our practices in competition must be geared to new social needs 
and realities.” 

In recent years it has become more and more apparent that many 
educators are no longer concerned so much with the intellectual and moral 
development. of the individual student, but rather with the furtherance of 
“democracy.” Thus the first of the “self-evident truths” of the Code of 
EKthies of the National Educational Association is the conviction that “the 
primary purpose of education in the United States is to develop citizens 
who will safeguard, strengthen, and improve the democracy obtained 


“democracy” has 


through a representative government.” Education for 
thus taken on the characteristics of a religion in which the greatest heresy 
is the recognition of one individual as superior to another... . 


The above is an excerpt from “The Advantages of Competition” by 
Father M. Joseph Costelloe, 8.J., Chairman of the Classics Department, 
Creighton University, scheduled for the next volume of THE CaTHOoLic 
I DUCATOR. 
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New York, Dec. 15--Shown after the Victory Report Rally 

at Madison Square Garden are His Eminence, Francis Cardinal Spellman 
(second from left), with the Most Rev. John J. Maguire, V.G., Auxiliary 
Bishop of New York and Archdiocesan Co-ordinator of The Cardinal's 


Campaign for the new Seminary and High Schools. At the extreme left 

is Rt. Rev. Msgr. Terence J. Cooke and at extreme right Vy. Rev. Msgr. 
Joseph P. A. O’Brien, Assistant Archdiocesan Co-ordinators for the 
Campaign. At the time the photograph was taken the $25,000,000 
minimum goal had reached $35,399,180. On January 31st, the new total 
was $37,250,000 and reports are still coming in. 


CCS was privileged to have been asked by His Eminence, Francis Cardinal Spellman 
to direct the $25,000,000 campaign for the new Seminary and High Schools. 


Community Counselling Service, Inc. 


Catholic Fund Raising and Public Relations 
Offices Throughout The United States and Canada 
International Headquarters: Empire State Building, New York |, N.Y., OXford 5-1175 


Other Offices in: 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.  -, You may call, or wire us collect. 
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Leo XIII’s Decision 
on Anglican Orders 


The Extrinsic Argument 


Te PARAGRAPHS which follow 
commemorate an historic anniversary, 
for it is Just sixty-five years ago that 
Pope Leo XIII published his definitive 

but not de fide—judgment on Angli- 
ean Orders. Apostolicae Curae, the 
encyclical which embodies the complete 
text of the papal judgment, historically 
and theologically validates a recent en- 
tirely unrelated sentence which relates 
to the character of the sacred minister 
in the Chureh in England and in the 
Chureh of England: ‘The priest is 
sometimes thought to be God’s deputy, 
und sometimes the peoples’ leader; 
sometimes he is done without.” 
“Sometimes he is done without . ms 
underlines the judgment which Leo 
XIII gave in 1896, namely, that “ordi- 
nations performed according to the 
Anglican rite have been and are wholly 
invalid and absolutely null.” 


PUBLIC OPINION, 1896 


It comes as no surprise that this deci- 
sion excited much interest and occa- 


‘Old London Churches, by Elizabeth and 
Wayland Young (Faber, London, 1961). 


By PAUL R. RUST 


sioned widespread comment sixty-five 
years ago. It was bound to because 
of the nature of the finality with which 
it was published. Is it not characteris- 








Father Rust needs no introduction to 
HPR_= readers. Several of his earliei 
HPR series have been published else- 
where in pamphlet form. He is regarded 
as expert in the subject of his present 
writing. 





tic of the faith of our people that Eng- 
lish Catholies received the papal ency- 
clical with unanimous applause and 
honored it with every expression of 
genuine satisfaction? 

A false and embarrassing position 
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which had developed over centuries of 
uncertainty had been clarified by the 
Chief Bishop of Christendom in a single 
sentence, i.e., “Anglican orders are null 
and void.” When Pope Leo gave his 
decision, he gave Catholic Britons, in 
particular, a renewed energy, either as 
converts from Anglicanism or as “cradle 
Catholics,” to labor ardently for the 
conversion of their compatriots. The 
universal pleasure which Apostolicae 
Curae stimulated was expertly editori- 
alized by one of England’s more power- 
ful Catholie oracles, The Tablet: 


In the face of this document of the 
Holy See, our first duty is to express 
our gratitude to the Viear of Christ 
for the fatherly zeal wherewith he has 
vouchsafed to put an end to the 
weighty and important question of 
Anglican Orders. We are sure that 
the gratitude to which we give expres- 
sion will be shared not only by Cath- 
olies of England and of English- 
speaking countries, but also of the 
whole world.” 

More cordial yet was the warm wel- 
come accorded the papal utterance by 
the secular as well as by the non- 
Catholie religious press in Great Brit- 
ain. It published Apostolicae Curae 
either in its entirety or in generous and 
unedited excerpts. For the most part, 
like the London Times which we quote 
here, the press frankly admitted the 
fairness and the justice of the papal 
condemnation: 


Henceforth it is evident that he 
who desires to be a Catholic and to 
have the sacraments, as Catholics un- 
derstand them, with all the super- 
natural powers of the priesthood, 
must be united and subject to Rome. 
The via media invented by some, and 
the union fancied by others, without 
the submission to the jurisdiction of 
Rome, are things to be despised. 
Better thus. We Englishmen have 
never pretended to have valid orders 


* September 26, 1896. 
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in the sense of the Pope, that is, such 

as confer the mysterious powers of the 

Catholie priesthood. Let us remain, 

therefore, what we are. 

In much the same spirit wrote Low 
Chureh Anglicans, who still comprise a 
vociferous minority of the membership 
of the Anglican Church. While it is per- 
haps true that they pretended to share 
little interest in the papal document, 
actually their publications nullified 
their show of indifference. They were 
willing to admit that Pope Leo was 
championing a truth attested by history. 

Two papers which emanated from this 
party—even though neither of them ac- 
tually voiced an opinion consonant with 


the Anglican majority—did speak 
clearly for the minority. © (Moderates, 
rather than Evangelicals or Anglo- 


Catholies, have always represented a 
majority opinion in Anglicanism.) The 
Rock, one of these two publications, put 
the minority view in this way: 


The Pope has spoken with a 
promptness and with a determination 
which many did not expect. We are 
fully in aceord with him, and we can 
subscribe to almost all his arguments. 
It is precisely what we have always 
held, namely, that by the Reforma- 
tion the heads of the Chureh of Eng- 
land deliberately and effectively 
separated from the Church of Rome, 
repudiated her teaching on the priest- 
hood and the episcopacy, and there- 
fore in ordination they never had any 
intention of conferring the priesthood, 
since they considered sacerdotalism 
an injury to the Priesthood of Christ, 
without foundation in the Scriptures, 
and repugnant to all the cardinal 
doctrines of the Gospel.* 


A day later the other publication 
editorialized that Pope Leo had finally 
said what ought to have been said long 
ago, that the Holy See completely 
understood the facts of the English 





*September 25, 1896, “Poor Lord Halifax.” 
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Reformation. “If any disastrous con- 
sequence is to follow the publication of 
the Pontifical Bull,” it coneluded, “the 
disaster will not be due to the Chureh 
of Rome, but to those who have de- 
parted from the principles of the Refor- 
mation.’ 

While it is true that the majority of 
Anglicans, who are churchmen of the 
Moderate school, did not partake of the 
sentiments expressed by the Evangeli- 
cals, agreeing, as they did, with the 
criticisms voiced by the Reply of their 
two Archbishops, yet not a few Angli- 
eans did applaud the conelusions we 
have quoted above. 

While Anglicans for many years have 
not been unanimous in recognizing the 
39 Articles of Religion of the Estab- 
lished Chureh as anything more than a 
sixteenth-century set of doctrinal for- 
mulae—an effort of the Church of Eng- 
land to define its dogmatic position in 
relation to the controversies of that 
eentury of the Reformation—and, in the 
light of the well-known spirit of doc- 
trinal tolerance which animates the An- 
eliean Chureh, a highly anachronistic 
set of formulae at that—vet Article 31, 
to which Anglican eleries must still sub- 
scribe, remains in its original wording: 
“The sacrifices of Masses... were blas- 
»phemous fables and dangerous deceits.” 
It may be viewed now, we repeat, as an 
unpleasant anachronism, -but it was 
very much to the point in expressing 
the doetrine of the Angliean Chureh 
during those crucial few years, between 
1559 and 1563, when the 39 Articles 
were in preparation, and when the 
Ordinal (which would 
their Eucharistic doctrine) was brand 


have reflected 


new.® 


‘Exeter Western Times, September 26, 1896. 
> Cardwell, Annals, 1, 241, is an Anglican 
witness to the fact that the Protestant bishops 
instructed their ministers to teach that “the 
mass is not a propitiatory sacrifice.” 


Is it inconsistent with the text of 
Article 31 to presume that Anglican 
Archdeacon Taylor of Liverpool may 
even have had it before him upon his 
desk when, in reference to Apostolicae 
Curae and the Anglican Reply, he wrote 
what we quote? 


With all due respect for the emi- 
nent prelates who have sent it forth, 
I cannot but regard it as altogether 
unsatisfactory and unworthy of the 
occasion. Far better to have left the 
Bull unanswered altogether. Their 
lengthy document contains a great 
amount of theological and liturgical 
research, but it simply omits alto- 
gether the real point at issue. The 
question is plainly stated in the words 
of the Papal Bull, but is passed over 
by proving what no one denies, 
namely, that the Reformers intended 
to continue the three orders of bish- 
ops, priests, and deacons in the 
Chureh. This is not the question; but 
whether they intended that the priest 
should discharge precisely the same 
functions as before.6 The argument 
of the Bull is simple, intelligible, and, 
on the premises laid down, conclusive; 
and we owe the Pope a debt of grati- 
tude for so clearly proving the 
thoroughly Protestant character of 
our Chureh.* 


ANGLO-CATHOLICS 
AND APOSTOLICAE CURAE 


Among the Anglo-Catholie minority 
in the Anglican Communion some there 
were in 1896 and some there are today 
who strive to be “more Catholic than 
the Catholie Church.” These “Protes- 
tants in Catholic disguise,” to recall 
the criticism of the Exeter Western 
Times of 1896, are ultramontane both in 
their beliefs and in their liturgical rites. 
For that matter, if one were to pass a 
judgment on contemporary Anglican- 
ism, he would have to allow that the 

Article 31, as Catholics interpret it, ex- 
cludes not the title but the sacrificial office of 


priesthood. Anglicans fail to see this. 
7 Quoted by The Tablet, March 27, 1897. 
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tendency among Anglicans has been to 
“Catholicize” the doctrine they preach. 
There is a definite doctrine heralded bv 
many Anglican ministers that our su- 
pernatural life is perfected by the re- 
ception of the sacraments, especially the 
Holy Eucharist. These are the spirits 
who preach that Anglican “priests” «as 
well as Roman priests have been en- 
dowed by Holy Orders with the power 
to offer acceptable oblations, to conse- 
crate these oblations, and also to ab- 
solve sacramentally from sin. 

Since such power must be transmitted 
validly, it need not be explained why 
Anglo-Catholies have ever been con- 
cerned about the validity of Anglican 
orders. The consistent practice of the 
Catholie Church to reordain absolutely 
ministers of the Established Church 
who had converted to Catholicism and 
who desired to exercise the priesthood 
moved some of them—with Lord Halli- 
fax as their spokesman—to beg the 
Holy See to examine a brief they had 
drawn up in favor of Anglican orders. 

These Anglicans saw the advantage 
of even the acknowledgment by Rome 
of some kind of a conditioned validity; 
that even that half a loaf was better 
than no loaf at all; that such an ac- 
knowledgment from the Pope’s mouth 
would at least silence Catholics who 
had never admitted convert ministers to 
the exercise of the priesthood without 
absolute ordination. A not unhappy 
vision of even reconciliation of Canter- 
bury and Rome loomed prominently on 
Anglo-Catholic horizons. 


CHAGRIN 


Anglo-Catholies, who had _ pinned 
their hopes on some kind of papal recog- 
nition of Anglican orders, could hardly 
have had to counter a blow so com- 
pletely devastating as the blow de- 
livered by Apostolicae Curae. Even 
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today, sixty-five years later, Anglicans 
bristle at the mere mention of the never- 
to-be-forgotten name of Leo XIII. 
Their disappointment was all the 
more keen because the hopes they had 
seeded in the soil of their hearts had 
been unsparingly fertilized not only by 
their leaders in the English Church 
Union (E.C.U.), but even by an indis- 
ereet Catholic writer here and there 
who had supported one or another point 
in the brief they had presented to Pope 
The Abbé 
Boudinhon was typical of such Catholic 


Leo’s special commission. 


writers who had espoused the Anglican 
cause (although these writers ungrudg- 
ingly supported Apostolicae Curae 
when it appeared). 

Our article reiterates something that 
has been repeated ad nauseam, namely, 
that nothing short of indisputable evi- 
dence conjoined with a charitable atten- 
tion to the deep feelings of Anglicans 
could have induced this scrupulous Pon- 
tiff to pronounce the judgment which a 
solution of the case compelled him to 
utter. For that matter, Apostolicae 
Curae stressed the importance of leav- 
ing “nothing untried that might in any 
way tend to preserve souls from harm 
or procure their advantage.” 

Who is there, Catholic or non- 
(Catholic, who remembers in 1961 what 
Leo XIII did in 1896, who would be 
so uncharitable as to doubt these words 
of Apostolicae Curae which stand as a 
record of the integrity of the papal 
conscience? Permit us to quote directly 
from the encyclical. 


We have given to the interests of 
the noble English nation no slight 
part of the Apostolic care [Apostol- 
icae curae] and charity with which, 
aided by His grace, We endeavor to 
fulfil the office, and to follow in the 
footsteps of the great Pastor of the 
flock, Our Lord Jesus Christ. 
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‘These noble words, in perpetual remem- 
brance, not only introduce the encycli- 
cal; they literally frame its entire text. 


HISTORIC ORIGINS 
OF THE PROBLEM 


Time indeed has blurred many of the 
fuces which were all too recognizable 
four centuries ago in England. But 
time has failed to blur four historic 
fuces—those of the Tudors who played 
out to the end their own personal role 
in the fascinating drama of the British 
cleavage with the Holy See—Henry 
VIII, Edward VI, Mary, Elizabeth. 
Their reigns, two very long and two 
unseasonably short, spanned nearly an 
entire century, 1509-1603. The first 
and the last of these four Tudors 
reigned long enough to inaugurate and 
to establish on a permanent basis the 
Church of England. Edward VI did not 
rule long enough to Calvinize what 
Henry, his father, had established as 
Catholic sans Pape. Mary’s reign of 
five years was too brief to revive the 
Church in England. 





To bring us up to date. The de- 
cisive years of the sixteenth century, so 
far as religious anarchy is concerned, 
are 1534 and 1559. The year 1534 dates 
the schism between Rome and Canter- 
bury; 1559 dates the second and fast 
separation of England from the Univer- 
sal Church. Henry VIII stands at one 
extremity; Elizabeth at the other. 

Two dates of minor importance, 1549 
and 15538, are minor only to the over-all 
portrait of the English Reformation. 
To our article they are of major im- 
portance, in particular the former date, 
1549. The year 1549 dates the aboli- 
tion, and 1553 the restoration of the 
Mass. Cranmer’s 1549 Book of Com- 
mon Prayer substituted a Communion 
liturgy for the Mass. His Ordinal, the 
Venfant terrible of Apostolicae Curae, 
took the place of the Pontifical in 1550. 


This last fact must be borne in mind 
because it tells us that the all-important 
“accustomed form” of the Church was 
used by the schismatic English church 
between 1534 and 1550; that the Ordinal 
was used between 1550 and 1553. Ac- 
cordingly, Apostolicae Curae expresses 
no interest in the ordinations which took 
place between 1534 and 1550; nor does 
it concern itself with any ordinations 
apart from those which took place be- 
tween 1550 and 1553. Our interest in 
the “consecration” of Matthew Parker 
in 1559 is due to the fact that the Ordi- 
nal of 1552 was the one employed by 
his ‘eonsecrators.”” We = shall touch 
upon this historic event in a later 
paragraph. 

CRANMER AND THE ORDINAL 

It is to Cranmer, Henry VIII’s and 
Edward VI’s Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and not to Henry or to the adolescent 
Edward, that we owe the composition 
of the Ordinal rites. It is Cranmer’s 
Ordinal—named, however, the “Ed- 
wardine Ordinal” because it dates from 
the reign of Edward VI (1547-1553) — 
and none other that was examined im- 
partially by Leo XIII in 1896. Ed- 
ward’s Ordinal it was that was charae- 
terized by Apostolicae Curae as a “new 
rite” (novus ritus) because this rite had 
departed from rites which were essen- 
tial to the validity of Holy Orders. 

Ix it only eavil which prompts Cath- 
vlic scholars to inquire why Cranmer 
did not adopt the ordination rites of 
the sehismatie Orthodox Chureh with 
whom he had no quarrel, for these rites 
ure equally as effective as the rites of 
the Western Chureh for the conferring 
of Holy Orders? Anglicans can hardly 
plead Cranmer’s ignorance of the East- 
ern rites, for scholars acclaim him as a 
learned liturgist and the inspired creator 
of the “incomparable” Book of Common 
Prayer. 
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To impartial minds the reason why 
ordination rites, 
which bore little resemblance either to 
the Western or to the Eastern forms in 
details which are required for validity, 
was because the Eastern and the West- 
ern ordination forms, all of them, herald 
the Catholic doctrine of a sacrificing 
priesthood. Because Cranmer repudi- 
ated this Catholic doctrine, he was com- 
pelled by the exigency of his own heresy 
to “fabricate” a novus ritus—a new rite 
which would substitute a ministry 
(ministertum) for the ancient priest- 
His Ordinal of 
1550 admirably achieved this Protes- 
tant objective. 

Every Catholic ordination rite is 
comprised of prayers which express the 
priestly power of offering and of con- 
secrating the Body and the Blood of 
Our Savior in a_ genuine sacrifice. 
These prayers nowhere suggest the 
Protestant doctrine, embraced by Cran- 
mer, that the Eucharist is merely a 
Communion service. 

Consider, for one example, that essen- 
tial prayer, called by liturgists the 
Prayer of Consecration. It is common 
to all Catholic rites. In Cranmer’s 
Ordinal it has been changed and adul- 
terated; it has been separated from the 
imposition of hands (where it belongs), 
and it is recited as any preparatory 
prayer. 

More than this, not one of the Ordi- 


Cranmer composed 


hood (sacerdotium). 


nal forms. 1.e., the words recited when 


the sacrament is conferred, expresses 
either the order which is being con- 
ferred or the power which the rite is 
transmitting to the ordinand.® 


* During Edward VI’s reign (1547-1553) ex- 
actly six prelates were consecrated bishops by 
the Ordinal, and these consecrations were per- 
formed between 1550 and 1553. These are the 
“bishops” who became the subject of Pope 
Leo’s investigation, and not Matthew Parker 
who was consecrated in 1559. Parker’s con- 
secration is of interest because two of his 
co-consecrators were Scorv and Coverdale, 
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ORDINAL 
UNDER ELIZABETH AND MARY 


Some saw an ill-starred omen in the 
death of Edward VI. The young mon- 
arch died July 6, 1553. It marked the 
eighteenth anniversary of the martyr- 
dom of St. Thomas More. Edward was 
succeeded by his half-sister Mary. She 
was the sole surviving child of Cath- 
erine of Aragon, Henry VIII’s discarded 
wife. Her ascent to the throne inau- 
gurated one of the shortest as well as 
one of the most unsatisfactory reigns in 
history. She was to die in November, 
1558, lamented by few, lampooned by 
izany, defamed by not a few historians 
to the present day as “Bloody Mary.” 

One of Mary’s first regnal acts was 
to procure legislation which abrogated 
the EKdwardine liturgy and which re- 
vived the Catholie rites. Edward's 
Book of Common Prayer was suffered 
to continue unmolested until its official 
demise on December 20, 1553. It 1s 
doubtful if it was used in many churches 
after Mary’s accession, and it is quite 
possible that parishes hidden away in 
rural sections had not even been intro- 
duced to the “Supper of the Lord and 
the Holy Communion, 
Called the Mass.” 

It is to the first two years (1553- 
1555) of Mary’s five-year reign (1553- 
1558) that the four pontifical documents 
cited by Apostolicae Curae belong. Of 
these four, two (those of August 3, 1553 
and October 8, 1554) were from the pen 
of Pope Julius III. The latter two, 
bearing the signature of Pope Paul IV, 
are dated June 20 and October 30, 1555 
respectively. 

Critical examination of the text of 
these four important documents testi- 
fies that the question of the validity of 


Commonly 


each of whom had been consecrated by the 
Ordinal. It is from the Parker consecration 
that the present Anglican hierarchical succes- 
sion derives. 
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Anglican orders had been decided all of 
three centuries before Apostolicae Curae 
ended future papal judgments. 

The decision of Clement XI (1704) 
and Leo XIII (1896) merely reiterated 
pontifical decisions given by Popes 
Julius and Paul between 1553 and 1555. 


ORDINALS OF 1550-1552 
COMPARED WITH ORDINAL OF 1662 


At the very beginning of her reign 
Queen Ichzabeth was confronted with an 
ecclesiastical dilemma. How was she 
to establish an episcopal church? The 
Marian hierarchy refused to collaborate 
with her as it had with her father, 
Henry VIII. It is doubtful if we shall 
ever know if Elizabeth was genuinely 
religious, 1f she had any concern beyond 
that of setting up an episcopal form of 
chureh government. It would seem, 
judging from the enigmatie character 
of the Queen, that above all she desired 
“order” in her chureh. We have no 
contest that facet. But 
whether she aetually gave a serious 
thought to 


reason to 
“orders” is another matter, 
the answer to which will, we fear, never 
be known. This much 7s certain: Eliza- 
beth despised and dreaded a_ presby- 
terlan form of church government. It 
was, we feel, this dread and contempt 
which was the genuine raison d’étre for 
the establishment of the episcopal genre 
of chureh organization. 

It appears, too, that Elizabeth, fol- 
lowing the dietates of Lord Burghley’s 
heart rather than her own, for he was 
her trusted servant and “Prime Minis- 
ter,” adopted Edward’s second Ordinal 
of 1552 for Parker’s 1559 consecration. 
At least she was consistent, for Parlia- 
ment earlier that year of 1559 had 
chosen the 1552 Book of Common 
Prayer in preference to Edward’s first 
Book of 1549. The 1552 Book was ex- 
pressive of Cranmer’s fully mature reli- 
vious beliefs, and so it was the more 


Protestant of the two original Books of 
Common Prayer. 

If you compare the Ordinal of 1552 
with the Ordinal of 1662 (the official 
Ordinal of the Chureh of England ever 
since), you will underline in red ink 
only one important alteration. To the 
indeterminate “forms” of the 1552 Ordi- 
nal the Caroline revisers of a century 
later added these words which make the 
original Edwardine “forms” determi- 
“for the office and work of a 
bishop/priest in the chureh of God.” 
We shall carefully explain why these 


nate: 


modifications of 1662 had no bearing 
on the judgment of Pope Leo XIII. 


MATTHEW PARKER 


(Quiet, scholarly, grave, reticent, 
kindly, courteous Matthew Parker was 
(Jueen Elizabeth’s choice for the pri- 
macy of the Established Church. From 
an entry in his Register it is clear that 
her preference was not his. He accepted 
the royal mandate most reluctantly, 
but, being recognized as a “Queen’s 
man,” he bent his will to hers. 

How was the primatial office to be 
transmitted to him, for as yet he was 
only in priest’s Orders, Roman Orders at 
that? With Roman prelates spurning 
the mandates issued to them to conse- 
crate Parker, what was to be done? 
Naturally, there was only one thing that 
issue new mandates to 
men who could be counted upon to ac- 
cept them. This Elizabeth did, and her 
mandate named four men whom she 
knew would be not only willing but 
anxious to execute her will. Two of 
these men, Coverdale and Scory, had 
received Ordinal consecration; two, 
Hodgkins and Barlow,® Pontifical pro- 
motion to the episcopate. 


could be done: 


® Barlow’s doubtful consecration has no bear- 
ing on the validity of Parker’s, and so is no 
coneern of this article. 
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Our present article does not question 
the fact of Parker’s consecration. Un- 
deniably it took place in the chapel of 
Lambeth Palace, the near-London resi- 
dence of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Unquestionably the rite was performed 
‘arly morning, Dee. 17, 1559.” 


WHY APOSTOLICAE CURAE? 

One sentence answers our questicn. 
Anglican orders were judged to be in- 
valid due to two vitiating defects: a) 
defect of “form”; b) defect of “inten- 
tion.” (Bear in mind that the Ed- 
wardine Ordinal alone was in question, 
not the Ordinal of 1662.) 

Apostolicae Curae makes it clear that 
Pope Leo gave his own decision after he 
had weighed the evidence of Pope 
Julius III, Pope Paul IV, Pope Clement 
XI, and only after he had made a eare- 
ful examination of the practice of the 
Church since the Reformation in deal- 
ing with ministers who had submitted to 
the Holy See and who desired to exer- 
cise the priesthood. Absolute ordina- 
tion has been the practice followed in 
every single case known. 


POPE JULIUS AND POPE PAUL 
Julius ITT (1553-1554) 


This Pontiff’s decision on Edwardine 
orders is of the greatest importance be- 
cause his judgment was given at the 
very time the Ordinals of Edward V1 
had been suppressed—in flagrante de- 
licto, so to speak. His documentation 
describes the exact procedure followed 
by the Holy See in dealing with clerics 
who had been ordained or who had been 
consecrated by the Ordinal and not by 


the Ponttfical. 


Among the Julian documents we find 


" The Consecration of Matthew Parker, by 
J. C. Whitebrook (London, 1945), purported 
to prove an October, 1559 Pontifical consecra- 
tion for Parker. S.P.C.K.’s Elizabeth’s First 
Archbishop (London, 1948) disproved White- 
brook’s argumentation, point by point. 
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the faculties which instructed Cardinal 
Pole, Archbishop of Canterbury under 
Mary Tudor, how to treat all English 
clerics who had exercised the sacred 
ministry during the years of the schism, 
between 1534 and 1553. 

Technical terms, which are not hard 
to translate into easily understood 
English, were employed to distinguish 
between Pontifical and Ordinal clergy- 
men. The terms employed by Pope 
Julius were a) rehabilitation and b) 
habilitation. They classified all clergy- 
men who had exereised the ministry 
during the twenty years of the Hen- 
rician-Kdwardine schism. 

a) Rehabilitation related to Pontifi- 
cal clergy, i.e., “those only who, before 
their lapse into heresy, had been duly 
and lawfully promoted and ordained.” 
These enjoyed valid Orders. 

b) Habilitation related to Ordinal 
clergy, i.e., “those who had been or- 
dained not following the accustomed 
form of the church.” These did not 
enjoy valid Orders. However, if these 
cleries were judged worthy, they could 
be ordained absolutely to Holy Orders. 

Is it possible that Pope Julius’s de- 
cree cannot easily be understood? He 
had only two rites before him when he 
Was preparing his instructions: that of 
the Pontifical; that of the Ordinal. 
None other was in use in England be- 
15384 and 1558. 
Pope Julius II] found one rite defective, 
that of the Ordinal. 


tween Accordingly, 


Paul IV (1555) 


Paul’s judgment was a reiteration of 
Julius’. We know this from the careful 
recital of the details outlined in Apos- 
tolicae Curae. It appears that Mary 
Tudor had dispatched an embassy to 
Pope Paul in February, 1555, to solicit 
absolution for her schismatie subjects 
and the reconciliation of her realm with 
the Holy See. 
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The text of the Pauline reply to 
Mary, dated June 20, 1555, reveals that 
his judgment on Ordinal orders differed 
in no way from that of Julius III, de- 
spite the fact that he spoke of the “form 
of the Church” rather than the “ac- 
customed form,” a point now widely 
interpreted in favor of Anglican orders 
by Anglican controversialists. Our next 
heading will examine this point more 
closely. 

That Julius and Paul were of one 
mind is seen from a decree of Mary and 
from the final Brief of the latter Pontiff, 
dated October 30, 1555. 

a) Mary—‘As to those who have al- 
ready been promoted to any kind of 
orders according to the newly fabricated 
method of ordaining, seeing that truly 
they have not been ordained at all, their 
diocesan bishop may supply what was 
wanting in the said persons.” 

b) Pope Paul—“We declare that it 
is only those bishops who have not been 
ordained and consecrated in the form of 
the Church that cannot be said to be 
duly and rightly ordained.” Only 
Poynet, Hooper, Coverdale, Scory, 
Taylor, and Harley can be thus classi- 
fied, for they had been consecrated by 
the Ordinal rite. 


IN THE (ACCUSTOMED) FORM 
OF THE CHURCH 


Anglicans consistently fail to see 
“servata forma ecclesiae,” i.., “in the 
form of the Church,” as meaning ex- 
actly what it says. They also seem 
perplexed that the Latin word “forma” 
(“form”) is a technical and theological 
term which denotes the words recited 
by the ordaining prelate. This is seen 
of more recent date in the controversial 
writings of Anglican Dom Gregory Dix, 
O.8S.B. Despite his prodigious scholar- 
ship, Dom Dix found it possible to see 
the Pontifical and the Ordinal rites as 
each falling into the theological terms 


employed by Popes Julius and Paul, i.e., 
in “the (accustomed) form of the 
Church.” 

Our Anglican disputants likewise fail 
to translate the Latin term “promo- 
vere,” i.e., “to promote,” in its doctrinal 
sense: “to ordain.” As in most contro- 
versies fought out on the battleground 
of paper, terminology plays, unfortu- 
nately, too important a role in the per- 
petuation of a misunderstanding. For 
this reason one ought to be most cir- 
cumspect in defining his terms. Our 
present article has borne this point in 
mind throughout. 

We have bracketed the adjective 
“consueta” (“accustomed”) because it 
was used by Julius III and omitted by 
Paul IV. Here and there Anglican 
critics of Apostolicae Curae make much 
of the omission, professing to believe 
that these two popes were treating of 
unrelated matters. These men have 
endeavored to explain that Pope Julius’ 
“in forma Ecclesiae consueta (accus- 
tomed)” and Paul’s “in forma Eccle- 
siae”’ might be understood to refer not 
to the Catholic form or rite of the 
Pontifical, but to the essential “form” 
of the sacrament which is always the 
“forma Ecclesiae” (“form of the 
Church”). 

However, these and other similar sup- 
positions were quite well known to Pope 
Leo XIII when he was preparing the 
text of Apostolicae Curae. It was for 
this precise reason that Leo notices with 
admirable clarity that the force of the 
said words was by no means vague or 
left to the determination of individual 
caprice, as was the case of the “form” 
of the Ordinal before it was revised in 
1662. 


REORDINATION 


In practice this is how the English 
Catholic prelates dealt with Ordinal 
clergymen, nor has their practice 
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suffered revision during the past four 
centuries: 

a) The Bishop of Norwich put into 
effect faculties subdelegated to him by 
Cardinal Pole (the last Catholic Arch- 
bishop of England) which admitted to 
the exercise of the ministry, without re- 
ordination rites, all Pontifical schis- 
matics who had been deemed worthy 
of continuing the work of their min- 
istry. 

b) Ordinal clerics were ordained as 
laymen receiving Orders for the first 
time. It is a matter of the record that 
no bishop, no priest ordained with the 
Ordinal was ever admitted to the exer- 
cise of the Catholic ministry. 

c) At the time Mary was reestablish- 
ing a validly ordained and a validly 
consecrated ministry this question was 
put to the cleric whose status was being 
inquired into by the bishops: ‘Were you 
ordained before the death of King 
Henry VIII (1547)?” This was neces- 
sary before his status was determined 
because the Ordinal was not used until 


1550. 
d) Ordinal Taylor’s deprivation 
reads: “Deprived because of nullity of 


consecration.” Ordinal Harley’s reads: 
“Deprived because of marriage and her- 
esy, and because of nullity of consecra- 
tion. 


ORDINATION OF ORDINAL CLERICS 
AFTER 1555 


While it is customary to use the term 
“reordination” when discussing Ordinal 
clergymen who returned to the unity of 
the Faith and who were then promoted 
to Orders, actually such terminology is 
not precise. “Ordination” is a better 
word to use, because these men were 
treated as laymen who had never re- 
ceived genuinely valid Orders. 

Our citation of the sixteenth-century 
Marian record in relation to these abso- 
lute ordinations by the Pontifical is 
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chiefly of interest because it is proof 
positive that a policy and practice was 
ut that time initiated by the Church 
which has prevailed until the present 
day. 

Ancient diocesan records, now made 
available to scholars doing research 
work, establish the credibility of this 
fact. Most recently the Reverend 
Charles A. Hoare, a Father of Sion, has 
republished Bishop Frere’s list of 
thirty-eight absolute ordinations of Or- 
dinal clergymen during Mary’s brief 
reign.!! Had Elizabeth not revived the 
schism, doubtlessly the list would be 
much lengthier. England’s proto-mar- 
tyr, Cuthbert Mayne, is numbered 
among the thirty-eight names on Bishop 
Frere’s list. Dr. Brown, once Anglican 
bishop of Stepney, confirmed the truth 
of Dr. Frere’s findings in a letter to the 
London Times (May 1, 1896). 

Anglicans would do well to correct 
those who contend that this practice of 
absolute ordination of Ordinal converts 
began in 1704 with John Clement Gor- 
don. This man was Anglican bishop of 
Galloway in 1688. He had been conse- 
erated by a Scottish Ordinal of 1620, a 
rite which had been under careful anal- 
ysis in Rome in 1636. The reigning 
Pontiff, Clement XI, decreed, April 17, 
1704, that the “said John Clement Gor- 
don be ordained fully and absolutely to 
all Orders, and particularly to that of 
priesthood.” In any event, 1704 marks 
nothing more than the adjudication of a 
ease which inaugurated a new series of 
documents emanating from the Apos- 
tolic See. 

In relation to the question of Angli- 
ean orders, however, the Gordon case 
cannot be lightly dismissed. In adju- 
dicating the case, Clement XI grounded 
his judgment of the Anglican orders of 

ra The Edwardine Ordinal (Bristol, England, 


1957). The author quotes Bishop Frere’s 
Marian Reaction. 


LEO XULVS DECISION ON ANGLICAN ORDERS 1 


Gordon on defect of “form.” Great im- 
portance is attached by Catholic con- 
troversialists to the fact that the papal 
auction is the connecting link in clear- 
headed consistency on the part of 
tome. This is important to bear in 
mind beeause the Gordon ease is cited 
by our Anglican brethren as an example 
of Roman “ground-shifting.” 

The case of “a young French Calvin- 


‘ 


ist,” whose identity is still not given by 
historians, was proposed to the Holy 
Office July 24, 1684, by the Bishop of 
Fano, Apostolic Nuncio in Paris. The 
case had reference simply to “a young 
man, a Calvinist . ordained deacon 
and afterwards priest by the pseudo- 
Bishop of London.” This youthful Or- 
dinal cleric had embraced the Catholie 
religion and, following his conversion, 
he desired to contract marriage. His 
petition to the Apostolic Nuncio in Paris 
was referred to the Holy See. On Au- 





“A Seminarian Learns.” 


spots once they are there. 


“Vocation Issue.” 





HPR Vocation Issue 


Our October issue will carry “Why Seminarians Leave the Seminary” and 
The former article is written by the renowned 
spiritual director, Father Richard Klaver, O.S.C.; the latter article, earlier 
announced, is by the newly ordained Father Thomas Radloff, S.J. The 
articles, independently submitted, ideally complement each other and form 
a warm, wise document of value to every priest eager to bring more and 
more young men into the service of God and to help them over the rough 


Because it is of advantage to our readers to have both articles in one 
package, we are, by virtue of the emphasis, calling the October number our 


gust 13, 1685 a unanimous resolution of 
the Consultors of the Holy Office de- 
cleared that this man’s Anglican orders 
were invalid. While the case was de- 
cided chiefly on grounds of defect of 
“form,” defect of “intention” was also 
mentioned in the report of Monsignor 
Genetti who had investigated the case 
for the Holy Office. , 

Such, then, is the argument, historical 
and extrinsic, against the validity of An- 
glican orders. We invite you to ac- 
company us through the labyrinthine 
maze of another argument—the intrin- 
sic argument. This equally compelling 
argument is derived from an analysis 
of the Ordinal text itself. With it we 
shall discuss what the Apostolicae Curae 
singled out, defect of intention in a 
minister who seriously recited over the 
ordinand the “form” of the Ordinal (of 
Edward VI, be it remembered). We 
shall consider these two points in our 
next and concluding part. 
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Stampede 


from Responsibility 


i= worpbs hold the key to the 
problem of juvenile delinquency: God; 
authority; responsibility. While some 
solutions aim merely at improving the 
surroundings of our young people, 
others touch the very heart of the prob- 
lem: man in his relation to God. The 
realistic solution would, indeed, accept 
the fact that man is in some way the 
victim of his circumstances, but it 
would stress that he is captain of his 
soul and master of his fate before God. 

While there are those who would 
brush aside this whole ugly fact of 
juvenile delinquency with “Boys will 
be boys” or “They’re just passing 
through a phase,” there was consider- 
able sense in the words of Steve Wilson, 
a character of the now defunct “Heart 
of the City” television show of a few 
years back. 

On this particular telecast a motor- 
cycle policeman was killed by a young 
hot-rodder’s attempt to evade the law 
and the rules of common sense. Other 
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By PAUL M. BAIER 


mixed-up teen-agers in his circle of 
friends had no part in teaching the 
young man such dangerous irresponsi- 
bility. As it developed in the telecast, 
his own otherwise responsible father 


was setting the bad example. Steve 
Wilson ended the show with these 
words: “Of course, that father is guilty 


of bad example to his own hot-rod son. 
Both of them are guilty, and both of 
them are paying the sad price of making 
such a mistake. I guess the best we 
can hope for is that, when Jim grows 
up, marries, and has children of his own, 
the same bad example, the same mis- 
takes, the same sorrow will not happen 
again.” 

We cannot wait that long. The 
school of sad experience may solve part 
of the problem—ten or fifteen years 
from now—when today’s juvenile de- 
linquents reach maturity, marry, and 
have children of their own. We can 
hope for such good results fifteen years 
in the future, but that may be an ex- 
tremely empty hope unless we do some- 
thing now. Today’s current of crime 
and sin and juvenile lawbreaking 
threatens to engulf all of us. We cannot 
afford any more mistakes in theory or 
in practice. We need the right answer 
right now. 


THE COMPLETE FORMULA 


“You can’t make a boy good by giv- 


STAMPEDE FROM RESPONSIBILITY 


ing him a ball anda bat. You must give 
him God.” Monsignor John J. Kiley, 
Director of the CYO in the Archdiocese 
of Newark, N.J., expressed an impor- 
tant and profound truth in these words 
several years ago. Many other direc- 
tors also are realizing only too well 
today that sports and athletic activities, 
though a distinct help, are never a sub- 
stitute for religion in the lives of the 
young. The baseball diamond, the 
swimming pool, and the playground 
have their own type of influence and 
importance, but they will never take 
the place of a Church. 

“Mens sana in corpore sano” ex- 
presses an ideal of the natural order. 
The emphasis on providing additional 
school systems, better athletic pro- 
grams, improved health facilities, cost- 
lier sports equipment and more adult 
leadership, guidance and supervision is 
good, but it disregards a most necessary 
element in the picture. The soul’s 
health in the supernatural order is for- 
gotten, and the problem of delinquency 
will never be solved until the day when 
the importance of that element is recog- 
nized. The Catholic view includes it 
and expresses it succinctly: “God’s 
grace in the soul, and a sound mind in 
a sound body.” Only this formula is 
wholly realistic. 


THE PICTURE— 
IN BLACK AND WHITE 


It is comforting and encouraging to 
find so many Catholic babies being 
baptized and so many adults being con- 
verted to the Church; it is a shock, on 
the other hand, to read the statistics 
which show that perhaps one-third of 
the Catholies baptized in the Church in 
the United States fall by the wayside 
in the practice of their faith. The total 
number of Catholic homes is quite im- 
pressive, that is, until a national survey, 
tuken some years ago, of Catholic chil- 


dren entering first grade in Catholic 
schools, is taken into consideration. 
Two-thirds of the children did not know 
the story of Bethlehem; 70 per cent 
could not explain the crucifix; 87 per 
cent did not know the story of Adam 
and Eve. These facts must be con- 
sidered a part of the story. 

Major General Charles I. Carpen- 
ter, the Air Force Chief of Chaplains, 
once made the statement that “a check 
of Air Force enlistees at induction 
centers shows that fifteen to twenty- 
eight per cent are religiously illiterate, 
lacking familiarity with the Ten Com- 
mandments and the Lord’s Prayer.” 
Optimistically, we should like to be- 
lieve that not many of those enlistees 
are Catholics. Be that as it may, re- 
ligious knowledge is not the real test. 
Actions speak louder than words, and 
the undeniable proof of “religious il- 
literacy” is practice. Many Catholics 
know the Ten Commandments, and too 
many are guilty of breaking them seri- 
ously; many Catholics know the words 
of the Our Father, but too many forget 
to recite them devoutly and to live 
faithfully their spirit. 

FALLACY IN STATISTICS 

A few years ago, when Monsignor 
Joseph E. Schieder gave an address at 
a CYO convention in Cleveland, this 
summary of his remarks was headlined 
in a newspaper: “97!/.5 Per Cent of 
Youths OK.” The Director of the 
Youth Department of the NCWC ob- 
served that we must “distinguish be- 
tween the 97!/2 per cent majority of 
young people who constitute the decent 
element of youth in this country, and 
the 21/2 per cent minority who draw 
the headlines and public condemna- 
tion.”’ 

Perhaps 2'/» per cent of our young 
people are indeed the juvenile delin- 
quents who are caught in “offenses 
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known to the police.” They grab the 
headlines, for often the wages of sin is 
publicity. These are the cases that 
are known to the police, that appear in 
the juvenile courts of the nation, that 
are recorded in the crime reports of the 
FBI. How many cases there are that 
are just as serious—reckless driving, 
drinking, stealing, vicious fighting, 
vandalism—but the cases are known 
only to God! While 2'/»s per cent were 
caught by the authorities, not all of 
the others in the vast majority group 
deserve the approval of a public “OK” 
or the shining badge of decency. 

The goal of human living is surely 
higher than the “OK” level of not being 
known to the police, of not being in the 
publie eye of criminal notoriety. The 
Catholic view calls for moral goodness 
and for personal holiness, the kind of 
goodness in which both the exterior and 
the interior, “known fully to God,” are 
free from evil and wrongdoing. We 
must be willing to call a spade a spade. 
Some of our boys and girls happily do 
measure up to a high standard of moral 
goodness and even holiness, but, as a 
matter of hard cold fact, many of our 
97'/. per cent “decent” majority fall 
far below it. 


AUTHORITY 


Without God and religion the struc- 
ture of authority cannot stand. 


The gift of authority is from God, 
and is, as it were, a participation of 
the highest of all sovereignties. It 
should be exercised, therefore, as the 
power of God is exercised—with a 
fatherly solicitude which not only 
guides the whole but reaches to de- 
tails as well—Rerum Novarum 


Parents, therefore, and all who take 
their place in the work of education, 
should be careful to make right use of 
the authority given to them by God, 
Whose vicars, in a true sense, they 
are—The Christian Education of 
Youth 
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Let everyone submit himself to the 
ruling authorities, for there exists no 
authority not ordained by God. And 
that which exists has been consti- 
tuted by God. Therefore he who op- 
poses such authority resists the ordi- 
nance of God, and they that resist 
bring condemnation on themselves. 
Rulers are not a source of fear in 
regard to good actions, but only in 
regard to evil ones. You wish, then, 
not to fear the authority? Do what 
is good and you will have praise from 
him. For he is God’s minister for 
your benefit. But if you do evil, fear, 
for not without reason does he wear 
the sword. He is God’s minister, an 
avenger to inflict punishment on evil- 
doers. Accordingly, we must needs 
submit, not only out of fear of pun- 
ishment, but also for conscience’ sake 
—Romans 13 (Kleist-Lilly transla- 
tion). 

Fathers and mothers are those in 
authority. They are God’s vicars, tak- 
ing God’s place in their families here on 
earth. They are not only God’s min- 
isters to “praise what is good,” but also 
God’s ministers “wearing the sword... 
to inflict punishment on_ evildoers.” 
Sometimes those in authority praise, 
sometimes they punish, but always they 
are “God’s viears” and “God’s min- 
isters’”’ to all of those under them and 
under their care. Respect for this 
authority, God’s authority vested in 
human beings, His viears on earth, is 
the only basic solution to the problem 
of delinquency. Two roads lie open 
before us. The difficult road of exercis- 
ing authority and of respect for author- 
ity leads to order and peace; the other 
road, where authority is ignored and 
ridiculed, leads to chaos and confusion. 


RESPONSIBILITY 


Authority, we must bear in mind, has 
a twofold frame of reference. The per- 
son under authority looks up, it is true, 
to the individual in authority, but the 
person in authority looks up, in his turn, 
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STAMPEDE FROM RESPONSIBILITY 


to God. The man-down-under shows 
respect for authority by obedience to 
it; the man-up-above shows respect for 
authority by responsibility to God 
“whose vicar, in a true sense, he is.” 
Uneasy lies the head that wears the 
crown of authority. The saying is true 
because the shoulders of that person 
bear the heavy burden of responsibility. 
We do have juvenile delinquents who in 
disobedience break the laws of God and 
man. We also have parents who in 
pride and selfishness have weakened or 
lost their sense of responsibility to God. 


? 


“ERA OF THE GOOFOFF” 


This period in America is witness to 
the high tide of mediocrity, the great 
era of the “goofoff,’ the age of the 
half-done job. The land from coast 
to coast has been enjoying a stampede 
away from responsibility. 

These hard-hitting words of Charles H. 
Brower, president of Batton, Barton, 
Durstine and Osborne, one of the na- 
tion’s top advertising firms, have been 
widely quoted. They deserve wide- 
spread attention. 

The meaning of “goofoff” has been 
pin-pointed accurately by many seri- 
ous thinkers and by the professional 
comedians. Employers and employees 
alike are familiar with the many forms 
of work-evasion, feather-bedding, and 
gold-bricking prevalent today. The 
outspoken Madison Avenue executive 
has indeed touched upon a sore point 
in the modern scene. Some critics be- 
moan the illness; others make fun of 
the symptoms and laugh at the effects 
that are so clearly evident. The mal- 
ady is often a personal affliction for 
all—at least in a small way—and very 
few individuals have the clear wisdom 
and the humble courage to examine 
their own conscience and amend their 
own lives in regard to it. 

The second remark of Mr. Brower 





deserves even deeper concern and study. 
It is too serious for the comedians to 
handle because it is such a devastating 
attack on the thinking and behavior- 
patterns of modern Americans. The 
story of our era in one sentence: “The 
land from coast to coast has been en- 
joying a stampede away from respon- 
sibility.” One might be amused and 
smile when our modern age is called 
the “era of the goofoff,” but the grim 
reality of a “stampede away from re- 
sponsibility” is a dead-serious consid- 
eration. 

The sense of responsibility is the 
desperate need in America today. Re- 
sponsible men and women, responsi- 
ble fathers and mothers, responsible 
sons and daughters, responsible citi- 
zens of this world, and responsible chil- 
dren of God with a destiny in heaven— 
these are needed today to turn back the 
fateful stampede that is now a head- 
long rush into chaos. 


IRRESPONSIBILITY IN ACTION 


The “stampede away from responsi- 
bility” shows itself in many ways. In 
that same address before the convention 
of National Sales Executives in Wash- 
ington, Mr. Brower made mention of 
“laundry men who won’t iron shirts, 
waiters who won’t serve, and salesmen 
who won’t sell.” Very little imagina- 
tion is needed for a keen observer to 
extend the list almost endlessly: stu- 
dents who won’t study; athletes who 
won’t strive; believers who won’t pray; 
children who play _half-heartedly 
youngsters who work only for passing 
grades; teachers who reach for their 
pay-check more than they do for the 
minds and hearts of youth; nurses who 
keep a smile and an understanding 
heart out of view because such extras 
are not charted clinically; men and 
women who are part-time parents only, 
who think the social whirl is a major 
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part of their vocation; religious who 
work harder for a degree in education 
than for one in sanctity; priests whose 
words form a sermon of other-worldli- 
ness, but whose actions shout the ever- 
welcome messages of this-worldliness; 
Christians who point to God, but look 
out for themselves first and foremost. 

Adults are the leaders of this modern- 
day stampede. Juveniles are following 
the adult example placed so consist- 
ently and persuasively before them. 
Even when they overdo the example be- 
fore them in the excesses of youth and 
immaturity, it must still be remembered 
that they are followers. The heavy 
burden of blame and guilt falls upon the 
leaders—those men and women who not 
only have lost their sense of responsi- 
bility to God, but have taught the same 
way of acting to their children by the 
force of example. 

Today’s greater need is not for more 
homes, churches, schools, courts of jus- 
tice, or recreation centers. Today’s 
need is for men and women who really 
take the place of God as His vicars in 
authority here on earth. The need is 
not for men and women who will take 
up the cross of responsibility as a bur- 
den for a day or for a few days; the 
need is for the kind of individuals who 
are willing to be nailed to the cross of 
responsibility for as long as they live in 
the place of God, exercising the respon- 
sibilities of authority. 


PUNISH THE PARENTS 


Jhan and June Robbins wrote an arti- 
cle several years ago about the problem 
of juvenile delinquency. Condensed 
from Redbook, it appeared in The 
Catholic Digest (July, 1956) under the 
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title “Should We Punish Parents of De- 
linquent Children?” Some get-tough- 
with-parents programs have been es- 
tablished in various parts of the coun- 
try, and some punish-the-parents laws 
have been passed. Both sides of the 
question, its intricate pros and its in- 
volved cons, were explored at length in 
the article, and the authors came to the 
general conclusion that “punishing par- 
ents is not the answer to juvenile de- 
linquency.” We would like to agree 
wholeheartedly with such a conclusion, 
but some of the evidence points quite 
clearly in another direction. 

“Go easy on the kids” and “Stop 
blaming the parents” have become the 
general rules of procedure in cases of 
delinquency. Our wishful thinking and 
our unrealistic blindness often lead us 
to accept these half-answers and these 
half-truths. Half-answers and _half- 
truths only confuse the issues; real 
problems are solved only with the whole 
answer and the whole truth. For ex- 
ample, add one word to the title of the 
above-mentioned article and see what a 
difference it makes: “Should We Pun- 
ish Delinquent Parents of Delinquent 
Children?” The question now implies 
that parents can fall from their high 
position and can do wrong; it implies 
further that when parental sin and er- 
ror exist in offensive and sordid reality, 
it is parents who are worthy of blame 
and deserving of punishment. Parents 
are the leaders of the “stampede away 
from responsibility”; children are the 
followers. Punishment goes first and 
foremost to the leaders; it goes also in 
due proportion to followers along the 
way of sin and error. 








SOS for Latin 


Roman Catholic 
priests represent one of the battle fronts 
against which we have to fight hard.” 

So spoke Fidel Castro to the delegates 
to an agricultural conference in Havana 
not very long ago. 

“Who believes in these reactionary 
priests?” he asked. ‘They are on the 
side of the rich. There has never been 
a single sermon or pastoral letter in 
defense of the ordinary people.”? 

One may dispute the accuracy of the 
above statements. One finds it hard, 
however, to dispute the fact of persecu- 
tion of the clergy and the Church in 
Cuba today. Right or wrong, the rea- 
sons given by Castro for attacking the 
clergy should be carefully noted. 

The overwhelming problem in Latin 
America today and for the foreseeable 
future is the social revolution. The 
entire area is in the throes of a painful 
process of social, economic, and _ polit- 
ical transformation. This transforma- 
tion has tremendous implications for 
the Church. 

Among the institutions of Latin 
America in colonial times none sur- 
passed the Catholic Church in impor- 
tance and influence. The colonization 
of the Americas was, in most respects, 
a joint enterprise of Crown and Church. 
Even though the Church was very often 
the junior partner, yet during the co- 
lonial period the Church ruled while 
the State governed. 


'‘NCWC Neus Service, February 10, 1961. 


America 


By RONAN HOFFMAN, O.F.M.Conv. 


TASK BEFORE THE CHURCH 


But that is history. The Church 
must seek a new place for itself in the 
Latin American society which is now 
taking shape. The place it assumes and 
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the amount of influence it will have in 
the future will depend, to a large extent, 
upon the manner in which it faces up to 
the social and economic problems afflict- 
ing millions of Latin Americans. 

These problems, though principally 
those of our southern neighbors, are now 
problems as well not only of us who 
live in the United States, but indeed of 
all those who live in the free world. If 
we fail to understand this, then the 
southern continent will appear as 
merely one of many regions which re- 
quire outside assistance to help solve 
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their problems. For many reasons 
Latin America deserves the prior at- 
tention of the Catholics of the United 
States. 

A GIANT STIRS 

A very important recent political de- 
velopment is the anti-militaristic, anti- 
dictatorial trend that has been growing 
in Latin America since 1954. In that 
year thirteen presidents were military. 
Today only four remain, and their posi- 
tion is far from secure. The demand 
by the people for economic independ- 
ence, social justice, and a voice in 
governmental affairs has been the prin- 
cipal political development in this re- 
gion. Popular parties have arisen to 
demand sweeping economic and social 
reforms. Government, they insist, has 
to serve the humble as well as the great. 

The postwar generation is imbued 
with a kind of revolutionary mystique. 
Latin Americans have learned to dis- 
tinguish between mere revolts against 
the abuse of power and revolutions that 
change the use of power and the social 
and economic structures as well. It is 
significant that many of the more recent 
political parties contain the adjective, 
revolucionaria. 


POPULATION AND ECONOMY 

On the economic front, the industrial 
revolution has begun to add its impact 
to the changes taking place. In the 
hope of employment in the growing 
industries, millions of people have mi- 
grated from the rural areas to the cities. 
This has resulted in a larger concentra- 
tion of population in metropolitan 
areas. Buenos Aires, for example, had 
an estimated population of about 40,000 
in 1800; in 1950 this had grown to 
3,200,000. Today, greater Buenos Aires 
counts some 5,617,000 people. This is 
typical of all the urban centers of Latin 


America. Unfortunately, these centers 
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have not been able to care for the mani- 
fold needs of the people. 

One factor in the economic picture 
which suggests the grave crisis facing 
the Latin American republics is the 
drop in dollar income. This dimin- 
ished from over four billion dollars in 
1951 to little more than three billion 
dollars in 1960. Asa more recent ex- 
ample, since 1955 the drop is eight hun- 
red million dollars.” 

This has led to the realization of the 
need of changing the traditional eco- 
nomic structures. Many now realize, 
for instance, that the present land 
ownership system (latifundia) is ill- 
suited to, and incompatible with, the 
economic needs of their countries. Un- 
der this system only a relatively few 
people own huge landed estates and 
employ large numbers of landless peons. 
More important, each landed estate is 
a closed economic, social, and political 
entity by itself, and by its very nature 
prevents the over-all development of 
the nation. Consequently, the agrarian 
reform has become recognized as one of 
the most urgent problems of Latin 
America. 


REVOLUTION 
OF RISING EXPECTATIONS 


On the social front, the expectations 
of peoples for a better life are rising. 
Resignation to a life of poverty is being 
rapidly replaced by insistence upon 
change. The desire to emancipate 
themselves from their semifeudal work- 
ing conditions, the taste of a better life 
in their own country, and the knowledge 
of far better living conditions abroad— 
all these are making irrepressible the 
foree of Latin America’s revolution of 


rising expectations. The desire for a 


N 


“U.S. Congress, Senate, The Bogota Con- 
ference, 87th Congress, Ist Session (1961), p. 
30. 
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SOS FOR LATIN AMERICA 


better life is leading to hope, and hope 
to demand, and demand to action. 

In short, Latin America is a continen- 
tal area in ferment. The people gen- 
erally, including the most humble of 
them, know that low standards of living 
are neither universal nor inevitable, and 
they are therefore impatiently insistent 
that remedial action be taken. 

It is important to note that the rising 
dissatisfaction of the masses will prob- 
ably be the most overwhelming prob- 
lem for the remainder of the present 
century. The transitional period will 
be far from smooth. Until a new, more 
broadly-based social, economic, and po- 
litical equilibrium is achieved, Latin 
America will remain an area of turmoil.* 

Cuba is an illustration of this conelu- 
sion. “Fidelismo” is only an incident 
in the total economic and social crisis 


of Latin America in the 1960’s. It is 
the consequence of Latin America’s 
problems, not the essence. Yet, it is 


clear warning of the disaster which can 
befall them and us. 

More than one observer has stated 
that we Americans generally do not 
truly comprehend the problems and de- 
sires of our neighbors to the south. 
What is needed, they say, is a much 
more sympathetie coneern for Latin 
America’s aspirations and problems and 
much more timely and constructive ef- 
forts to help the Latin American coun- 
tries overcome their present limitations 
and difficulties.* 

It is necessary to distinguish carefully 
between this transformation now in 


*US. Congress, Senate, United States-Latin 
American Relations, 86th Congress, 2nd Ses- 
sion (1960), Document No. 125, p. 31; also 
cf. Wymberlevy DeR. Coerr, “Forces of Change 
in Latin America” in The Department of State 
Bulletin, Vol. XLIV, No. 1130 (February 20, 
1961). 

*Such, for example, was the statement of 
Dr. Milton S. Fisenhower in his Report to the 
President on United States-Latin American 
Relations, 1958. 


process and the many past revolutions 
of the Latin American republics which 
merely transferred political power from 
one ruling clique to another and ignored 
the needs of the majority of the people. 
The political trend today in Latin 
augurs greater consideration 
of these needs. 

The “population explosion” is of great 
importance for Latin America, which 
has the most rapidly expanding popula- 
tions in the world. The population 
there has gone from 17 million around 
1825 to 70 million in 1900, and to 170 
million in 1950. It is now reaching 
toward the 200 million mark, will be 300 
million between 1970 and 1975, and will 
be some 600 million by the end of this 
century.® 

The population increase has not only 
aggravated the social and economic 
ils afflicting so many millions of 
people, but it has pointed with dramatic 
urgency to the need for a solution—and 
a solution which will not consist in mere 
palliatives, temporary relief measures, 
or in an attempted repair of affairs 
which have continued in existence with- 
out appreciable variation for centuries. 

A compelling aspect of the population 
increase is this: forty per cent of the 
Latin Americans are children under the 
age of fifteen. The median age is only 
twenty-one and one-half years.® Most 
of the Latin American countries are un- 
able to provide the necessities of life for 
the present population; yet it is esti- 
mated that within the next dozen years 
these countries, limited though they are 
at present, will be called upon to provide 
for the housing, sustenance, medical 
assistance, and education of one hun- 
dred million new human beings. 


Americé 


e 


*The Population of South America, Report 
II, United Nations, Bureau of Social Affairs, 
Population Branch, New York 1955. 

* La situacion educativa en America Latina, 
UNESCO, 1960, p. 200. 
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STAGNATION OF HUMANS 


Consider the matter of housing alone. 
The most authoritative survey shows 
that twenty million Latin American 
dwellings out of an estimated total of 
thirty-one million are below the mini- 
mum requirements for human habita- 
tion.’ This means that nearly two- 
thirds of Latin America’s population 
live in squalor, in slums, shacks, caves, 
tents, or in the streets with no perma- 
nent roofs over their heads. The Pan 
American Union estimates that the 
present rate of new housing construction 
in Latin America is barely sufficient to 
meet the needs of one-third of the an- 
nual population increase. 

In 1957 Pope Pius XII described 
vividly the evils resulting from inade- 
quate housing: 


Enough can never be said about the 
harm that these dwellings do to the 
families condemned to live in them. 
Deprived of air and of light, living in 
filth and in unspeakable commin- 
gling, adults and, above all, children 
quickly become the prey of conta- 
gious diseases... But the moral in- 
juries are still more serious—im- 
morality, juvenile delinquency, the 
loss of taste for living and for work- 
ing, interior rebellion against society 
that tolerates such abuses, ignores 
human beings and allows them to 
stagnate in this way. 


The impending wave of family forma- 
tion and population increase means that 
a situation already critical will shortly 
be desperate. 

In the last decade the agriculture pro- 
duction of Latin America increased by 
32 per cent. The population, however, 
increased by 45 per cent.’ Moreover, 
a considerable portion of this increase 
in agricultural production consisted of 


* Problems of Housing of Social Interest, 
Pan American Union, Washington, D.C., 1954. 
* Noticias Catholicas, Nov. 23, 1960. 
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crops for export, such as coffee and 
fruits, not for domestic consumption. 

The situation in regard to health and 
education is equally distressing. A sub- 
standard diet, inadequate water supply, 
and primitive sanitation are com- 
pounded by a serious shortage of phy- 
sicians, nurses, and hospitals. In a 
similar way there are not enough 
schools, teachers, or educational facili- 
ties. 

CHURCH CONCERNED? 

The question is: Where does the 
Church fit into this picture? The an- 
swer is obvious: The Church should 
be in the midst of the changes which are 
necessary to solve these problems, giv- 
ing the agents of those changes a Chris- 
tian orientation. The Church in Latin 
America has its own peculiar problems: 
an acute shortage of priests; widespread 
religious ignorance; opposition from 
heresy and spiritism. Yet it cannot be 
unconcerned with the socio-economic 
situation of the continent. It must 
teach and put into practice the social 
doctrine of the Church, which is, in the 
words of Pope Pius XII, “necessary and 
obligatory, since it forms an integral 
part of the Gospel and of Christian 
morality.” 

These socio-economic factors are in- 
timately related to the religious prob- 
lem. Moreover, they are the problems 
in which most of the Latin Americans 
are involved. Though many of them 
are little interested in religion, they are 
vitally interested in these problems. 
The Church, and the clergy especially, 
must likewise be concerned about these 
problems—not merely to gain entrance 
to the hearts and minds of the Latin 
American people, but because social ac- 
tion forms a necessary and integral part 
of the Church’s apostolate. Need we 
be reminded that Christ both preached 
and healed? 


SO. 


SOS FOR LATIN AMERIVUA 


ver since the historic conference of 
the Latin American bishops held at 
Rio de Janeiro in 1956, which led to the 
creation of their 
known as CELAM (counterpart to 
NCWC), the hierarchy has not ceased 
to call attention to the serious socio- 
economic problems of the continent. 
“The socio-economic situation existing 
in our continent,” they have stated, 
“constitutes at the present time a grave 
danger for the preservation of the Faith 
in our countries.’ 

The importance and emphasis given 
to these problems can be seen in the 
pastoral letter of the entire Peruvian 
hierarchy of January 25, 1958: 


episcopal council 


We think that no other problem is 
more urgent than the socio-economic, 
which at first glance might appear to 
be foreign to the religious field, but 
which in truth conditions the develop- 
ment and the effectiveness of our 
apostolie strivings and which affects 
the good dispositions of people for 
the acceptance of the Gospel mes- 
sage.l° 
The fact is that the Church in Latin 

America is faced with the tremendous 
challenge of saving not only souls, but 
of saving civilization itself. If the 
Latin American Catholics of today (not 
of tomorrow) do not remake Latin 
American society in accordance with the 
social teachings of the Church, the 
Communists will remake it in accord- 
ance with their concept of life and man’s 
destiny.1 How it is remade is of vital 
importance not only to Latin American 
Catholics, but to North American Cath- 
olics as well, for the center of Catholic 


® Boletin Informativo de CELAM, No. 30, 
January 1960, p. 14. 

'° Exigencias Sociales del Catolicismo en el 
Peru, Lima, August 1959, p. 259. 

“On Communism in Latin America, see The 
Communist Threat in Latin America, US. 
Congress, House of Representatives, 86th Con- 
gress, 2nd Session, 1960; also, “Coexistence, 
Communism and Latin America” in Problems 
of Communism, Vol. X, No. 1. Jan.-Feb. 1961. 


population will swing to Latin America 
in future. 


CHRIST OR MARX? 


The key question is: Who will guide 
und direct the changes? Christians or 
Marxists? A related question is: 
What will be the position of the Church 
in future Latin American society? In 
the past its position was symbolized by 
the very location of the physical church; 
the cathedral stood directly across the 
central plaza from the viceroy’s (later, 
president’s) palace. Cross and Crown 
shared the central position. This situa- 
tion still obtains in the old section of 
the Latin American cities. But in the 
newer areas of these cities? The sad 
truth is that too often there is no church 
to be found due to the shortage of 
priests. 

Does this indicate that the Church is 
becoming an anachronism in Latin 
America? Not unless we permit it. 
Still, it has been said that the Church 
has begun to lose its grip over the minds 
of the populace, that battles between 
Church and State are becoming less and 
less meaningful.!* It has even been said 
that “the Church of Rome has lost its 
position of leadership largely because it 
remained indifferent to the basic social 
and economic needs of the people.”!* 
If the Church is not to become anachro- 
nistic, it must be active in a special way 
in the attempts to solve these needs. 

How little influential and how insig- 
nificant the Chureh could be in Latin 
America can be gleaned from C. Wright 
Mills’ Listen, Yankee, in which he 
essays to portray the mind of the Cuban 
revolutionaries. In it the Cubans muse: 


“Cf. Senate Document No. 125, cit. supra, 
p. 12. 

“Catholic Missions in Latin America” in 
The Christian Heritage, November 1960, p. 


21. 
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As far as our religion is concerned, 
we Cubans know it’s of no impor- 
tance. The Church has no power, 
and whereas at one time it might have 
meant something to the more edu- 
cated Catholics to have been anti- 
clerical, it doesn’t mean anything to 
be anticlerical anymore. Their chil- 
dren are neither Catholic nor anti- 
Catholic. It just doesn’t matter to 
them. It’s irrelevant. 


That is the way it is in the beginning 
—indifference to the Church, which is 
considered to be irrelevant. But it soon 
leads to persecution, as the events in 
Cuba clearly demonstrate. 

It must be recognized that the prin- 
cipal fact of Latin America today is the 
political, social and economic revolu- 
tion now taking place. Only a few 
countries are yet into the advanced 
stages of this changing process. Most 
of them are just beginning. This revo- 
lution requires careful study in order 
to make the Church’s apostolate most 
effective. Urgent attention should be 
given to it because of the shocking in- 
justices, the intense desire of the people 
for a change, the population pressures, 
the recently stepped-up Communist ac- 
tivity in the southern continent, and 
“Fidelismo” which does not conceal its 
intention of spreading the Cuban revo- 
lution throughout the southern hemi- 
sphere. If these problems are not given 
a high priority, perhaps no pastoral ac- 
tivity will be possible. 


WHOSE WORRY? 


Now, one might be tempted to sit 
back and say, “This is very distressing; 
but, after all, that’s their problem, not 
ours.” There might be some who would 
like to cut off the southern continent at 
the Rio Grande and let it float south- 
ward, but that just cannot be done. We 


*C. Wright Mills, Listen, Yankee, Ballan- 
tine Books, Inc., 1960, p. 62. 
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can no more separate ourselves from the 


problems of our Latin American breth- 
ren that we can _ separate ourselves 
geographically. 

Together we constitute a large part 
of the free world. Moreover, the eco- 
nomic interdependence of Latin 
America and the United States is per- 
haps not sufficiently realized, even 
though we are each other’s largest trad- 
ing partner. Without the raw materials 
of Latin America and the markets they 
afford the United States, we would 
not now be, and could not remain, the 
rich and powerful nation we are. 

Because of the many ties between the 
Americas, the Holy See has made a 
special appeal to the Church in North 
America to come to the assistance of 
our fellow Catholics in Latin America. 
Pope John XXIII, in a special message 
sent to the memorable assembly of rep- 
resentatives from the Latin American, 
Canadian, and United States hierarchies 
held in Washington, D.C., in November, 
1959, stated: “We wish to stress Our 
solicitude, trusting ardently that ma- 
ture resolutions will be made, and ap- 
propriate measures agreed upon to as- 
sist the Latin American Episcopate.” 

Granted that every diocese and reli- 
gious order has its obligations at home, 
yet we would be lacking in a truly 
Catholie vision if we were to close our 
eyes to their problems and consider only 
our own. 

Archbishop Samore, Secretary of the 
Pontifical Commission for Latin 
America, has pointed out that the Cath- 
olics of the Americas (Canada, United 
States, and Latin America) are more 
than 225,000,000 and that together we 
form almost one-half of the total mem- 
bership of the Catholic Church. “Your 
potential is enormous,” he has said, “so 
be conscious of your responsibilities, 
your ability to help each other.” 
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Roma Locura 


By AIDAN M. CARR, O.F.M.Conv., Editor 





Priests in a Very Real World 


With that wonderful down-to-earth 


directness which stamps the reign of 


the present Sovereign Pontiff with a 
distinctive quality, Pope John XXIII 
pulled no punches in a recent address to 
a group of seminarians in Rome (L’Os- 
Romano, N. 81 [30.653]). 
The theme of the brief but stirring al- 


servatore 


locution is found in these words: “I 
wish to recommend to you a clear, calm 
view of present reality—a reality which 
is full of anxieties, just as it has always 
been. The Pope should lead, and you 
are called to follow him, on the way of 
the Cross, which is the way of the 
ternal Priest. 

“Today in the seminary you are not 
preparing yourselves for service in an 
If you think so, 
then you are in for bitter disillusion- 
ment. Make no mistake about that. 
The true priest of the Lord does not 


ideal, faneiful world. 


live by nourishing dreams of unat- 
tainable earthly happiness, much less 
Nor does 


he waste time lamenting past happy 


of comfort and well-being. 


ages, which never were in reality. It 
is the same today as it was yesterday 
and always will be: we shall have to 
fight, and to remain solid in faith and 
charity.” 


RELEVANCE: 
“O LOVELY AGE OF GOLD” 


For futility, few activities can 
compare with that of yearning to re- 
turn to the halevon days of yesteryear 


in Never-Never land. Yet few people 
escape at least a slight addiction to that 
narcotic that somehow, like all psychic 
analgesias, makes life a bit more en- 
durable. “The good old days” were 
indeed glorious—except when they were 
being lived. With all the anguish, 
worry, problems, and frustrations of 
this very day you're reading these lines, 
you may rely on it: in a few years folks 
will be in a reverie about the good old 
days of 1961. Nor is it impossible to 
find a laudator temports acti here and 
there among the clergy. 

So universal and so constant is this 
form of escapism, it might be well right 
here to examine the idea a little bit, 
particularly in view of the words of the 
Pope to future priests: “Nor does he 
(the true priest of the Lord) waste time 
lamenting past happy ages, which never 
were in reality.” 

As you will recall from the days of 
your studies of the humanities, the 
Golden Age in classical mythology was 
the first and best age of the world. The 
tracts in Dogmatie Theology some- 
times refer to this thread running 
through the warp and woof of ancient 
romantic literature as a kind of suasive 
proof of man’s state prior to Original 
Sin. And no doubt there’s solid merit 
in that argument. Mankind lived in 
ideal prosperity and happiness—every- 
thing in the garden was hunky-dory 
until something happened to make it 
go hugger-mugger. 

It was Hesiod, the Greek pastoral 
poet, who first coined the term Golden 
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Age, and, since the Greeks had a word 
for it, he painted its picture in the 
fanciful colors that have since been its 
mark: 


When gods alike and mortals rose to 
birth, 

A golden race the immortals formed 
on earth 

Of many-languaged men: they lived 
of old 

When Saturn reigned in heaven, an 
age of gold. 


The people Hesiod described had an 
idyllic life. One almost drifts away in 
cotton clouds just reading about it, to 
say nothing of actually living it. Their 
minds were calm and untroubled, he 
wrote. Years never wearied them, and 
they were never ill. Their days were 
a pleasant round of feasts, while the 
sarth gladly yielded its fairest fruits to 
them. Wealth was equally shared; 
death came as a gentle sleep from which 
Zeus raised them up to wander the earth 
as ministers of good, unseen dispensers 
of justice. 

Ovid (43 B.c.—a.pD. 18) was the 
Roman poet of the Golden Age, and 
in his Metamorphoses he delineates its 
character, with special emphasis on 
the utter freedom enjoyed by all men. 
There were no laws because none were 
needed since everyone did just as he 
ought. People lived safely without 
judges and without fear of punishment. 
No moats circled towns; swords were 
unknown. The livin’ was easy, fish 
were jumpin’ and the cotton was high. 
Wrote he: “The spring was everlasting 

and the earth, untilled, brought 
forth her store of grains streams 
of milk and streams of sweet nectar 
flowed, and yellow honey was distilled 
from the verdant oak.” Obviously, a 
land of milk and honey. 

The most famous poet of the Golden 
Age was the Italian, Torquato Tasso, 
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whose patron was the _ splendiferous 
Cardinal d’Este of Ferrara. While 
Tasso, like his predecessors in the 
stream of Golden Age tradition, spoke 
of fruits and flowers, his praise of the 
idyllic era centered rather upon human 
nature’s freedom from ugly faults and 
vices. “The idol of deceit and hy- 
pocrisy,” he sang, “had not yet mixed 
its dark conceits with the blessed sweet- 
ness of the loving crowd of the human 
race.” 

But even mythology was realistic. 
While it invited men to make use of the 
anodyne offered by restful thoughts of 
bygone Utopias, it also reminded its 
devotees that the Golden Age gave place 
to the Age of Silver; Silver to Bronze 
(the heroic epoch); Bronze in turn to 
the Age of Iron—our present state, the 
nadir of the decline. Man has a built-in 
tendency to look forward to some rosy 
future earthly society and backward to 
the Golden Age. And whichever way he 
looks, the vision is a long way off. 

Speaking now from strictly a religious 
point of view, we might do well to stress 
more than we have the apocalyptic 
teachings of Christianity relative to a 
perfected human society one day, com- 
ing from God to those who live justly: 
“Then I saw a new heaven, and a new 
earth. The old heaven, the old earth 
had vanished, and there was no more 
sea. And I, John, saw in my vision that 
holy city which is the new Jerusalem, 
being sent down by God from heaven. 

” Communism exploits, falsely, 
man’s aspirations for a better world 
here below. And while Communism is 
concerned ex professo only with matter, 
it wraps the dream about with a mys- 
tique that appeals to the strivings of 
humanity for “progress.” We hold for 
the primacy, of course, of the spiritual. 
But we teach that it is matter itself 
which will ultimately be spiritualized. 
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We could come to closer grips with 
Communism’s ideology on this business 
of a future Golden Age. 

Meanwhile, Pope John XXIII invites 
priests and future priests to roll up the 
eassock and habit sleeves and pitch in: 
“  . . we shall have to fight, and to re- 
main solid in faith and charity.” 


Holes in the Iron Curtain 
of Poland 


Cardinal Wyszynski’s recent tribute 
to the Catholic priests who died as mar- 
tyrs for the Faith during World War II 
contrasted with his indictment of the so- 
called “progressive priests” of present- 
day Poland who collaborate with the 
Red regime for temporal advantages 
(L’Osservatore Romano, N. 101 [30.- 
637]). The primate’s encouragement to 
his loyal (to the Church) clergy was fol- 
lowed by the rededication of Poland to 
Our Lady on the feast of Corpus 
Christi. This ceremony was carried 
out in a formal way by the bishops of 
that long-suffering country. Such re- 
ports as these serve to show the world 
that the Catholic Church in Poland re- 
tains, thank God, a very considerable 
vigor indeed and that its leadership re- 
lies upon the strong Catholic traditions 
of the motherland. It is easy to see 
how difficult it must be for the ex- 
ponents of atheistic Communism to win 
over any considerable segment of the 
population to the alien philosophy of 
Marxism. 

Just how difficult the ideological 
struggle can be, even within the ranks 
of the Reds themselves, received a 
rather remarkable illustration in an ar- 
ticle appearing a short while ago in the 
staid New York Times. This report is 
of exceptional interest and value, we 
believe, in revealing the real poverty of 
the Communists’ storehouse of answers 


to basic human questions. It affords an 
“angle” that those who are on the side 
of Christian culture can use to good ad- 
vantage wherever Marxism begins to 
praise its humanitarianism. More than 
that, the report sets forth, in sharp re- 
lief, the very real dilemma into which 
any philosophy that denies the facts of 
human nature finally works itself. 

The problem stems from the very 
practical issue of the individual’s rights 
and duties in a monolithic society. It 
was brought out already in 1956 when 
the exposés of Stalinist excesses shook 
the faith of many Poles who had ad- 
hered to their country’s new Communist 
order. Public discussion of the problem 
of “Socialist Ethics” was officially 
banned in 1957, but has been stirred up 
again in recent weeks by a publicized 
“inquiry into the meaning of life” by 
Prof. Adam Schaff of the Warsaw Uni- 
versity—a leading theoretician of the 
Polish Communist Party. 

Schaff admits that his reopening of 
this thorny question about the meaning 
of human life has been occasioned by 
indications of widespread political skep- 
ticism among Poland’s young intellec- 
tuals. What the Warsaw professor has 
said, in effect, is that if a Communist’s 
sense of right and wrong comes into 
head-on conflict with party discipline, 
then the individual’s conscience should 
be his guide. 

In 1957, another Warsaw professor 
named Kolakowski, a philosopher of 
sorts, attempted to formulate the same 
proposition in this way. “The soldier is 
responsible for a crime committed on his 
superior’s orders,’ he wrote. “Even 
more is the individual responsible for 
deeds committed on the orders of anon- 
ymous history. We believe in the doc- 
trine of total responsibility of each in- 
dividual for his actions and the amoral- 
ity of the historical process.” 
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Kolakowski was slapped down for this 
heresy by the official organ of the Party, 
and, by slapping him down, the Com- 
munists admitted they couldn’t answer 
the question. “To substitute a deca- 
logue of moral virtues for a strategical- 
tactical plan; to substitute wishful 
thinking for action—this is the organ- 
izational consequence of Kolakowski’s 
plan,” fulminated the Red paper. “He 
really wants our party to melt away.” 
And this is the measure of the threat 
they apprehend in the problem of ethies. 
Kolakowski, himself a Communist, 
melted and went down the drain. 

But because you can’t stop people 
from thinking, the newest entrepreneur 
to try his hand at designing a Socialist 
Ethies, Schaff, is being allowed to try 
his hand. But it is hoped his approach 
will adhere more closely to orthodoxy 
of the Marx-Lenin-Stalin-Gomulka 
line. Meanwhile, a hot controversy is 
raging in the Party’s intellectual circles 
over the wisdom, to say nothing of the 
possibility, of extracting moral princi- 
ples from the historical materials of 
Marxism. Prof. Schaff holds that 
Marxist philosophy must find a con- 
vincing answer to the inquiry of young 
Poles for the meaning and purpose of 
life. “The battle for the minds of 
people can only be won if Marxism 
takes up controversial problems and 
gives a different solution which is offi- 
cially its own,” he has written. “The 
neglected problem of the human indi- 
vidual and his fate must be studied by 
us.” 

The structure he is endeavoring to 
raise is founded on the assumption that 
man’s fate is to join with others in the 
struggle to build a perfect classless so- 
ciety. ‘By doing this, he is acting in 
the pursuit of happiness.” 

The more one contributes to society, 
the happier he is, this doctrine holds. 
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The more advanced society becomes, the 
greater is its potential for giving human 
happiness. But he rejects the idea that 
individuals are merely ants in a Marxist 
anthill. Each has his own identity and 
a moral responsibility to himself. But 
what he admits he cannot resolve is the 
dilemma that presents itself when, on 
the one hand, organizational discipline 
of the Party compels one to do some- 
thing, and, on the other hand, one feels 
restraint from inside himself—the con- 
viction that the action one is politically 
obliged to perform is wrong. ‘Wrong,” 
of course, is Whatever works against the 
building of an ideal Communist society. 
The Party, he coneludes, should not be 
the ultimate judge of the rightness of its 
own acts. 

Schaff belives that if one is a good 
Marxist, there can be no real conflict 
between politics and the search for 
truth. “The correct Marxist policy,” he 


explains, “is by definition connected 


with truth.” 


Vatican II in ’62? 


Archbishop Pericle Felici, Secretary 
of the Central Preparatory Commission 
for Vatican II, has revealed some in- 
teresting facts on the progress of plans 
for the forthcoming Ecumenical Coun- 
Romano, N. 92 


If the commissions now at 


ceil =(L’Osservatore 
[30.664]). 
work continue at their present pace 
(and barring unforeseen events), the 
Council will convene in the fall of 1962. 

He denied stories to the effect that 
the members and consultors of the vari- 
ous commissions are being asked merely 
to rubberstamp directions issued from 
on high. On the contrary, it is the clear 
desire of the Holy Father himself that 
preparatory to the 
Council are to take place with the ut- 
“T may say,” 


the discussions 


most freedom. observed 


ROMA LOCUTA 


Archbishop Felici, “that even the dis- 
cussions which take place in the pres- 
ence of the Pope have often been able 
to register twenty opinions in favor as 
against twenty unfavorable opinions. 
The Council, even in its preparatory 
phases, must be the expression of the 
free desires of the bishops.” 

He explained that it sometimes hap- 
pens that questions come up which over- 
lap the respective competence of two 
different commissions, and then a joint 
sub-commission must be established. 
This has occurred, v.g., between the 
Commission for the Eastern Church and 
the Secretariat for the Promotion of 
Christian Unity under Cardinal Bea. 

The Central Commission will collect 
all the various “themes” and will study 
them, amend them as necessary, then 
submit them to the Sovereign Pontiff 
who will finally decide which ones are 
to be taken up at the Council itself. No 
one can yet know what the themes ac- 
tually will be. Said the Archbishop 
with more than a touch of Italian hu- 
mor: “Certainly there will be no dis- 


cussion regarding the existence of God. 
Nor will there be any discussion of all 
those things which are now considered 
as basic to the very existence of the 
Church, such as, for example, the celi- 
bacy of ecclesiastics.” 

Once again he made it clear that the 
language of the Council will be Latin, 
but any Father of the Council who feels 
unable to express himself in the lingua 
materna can make other provision. 

Questioned about the union of Chris- 
tians, he emphasized that the aim of the 
Council is not directly that of union 
with Christians outside the Faith. The 
aim is to rejuvenate the Church and to 
produce “a new flowering” within it, 
from which a return of our separated 
brethren to Christian unity may in time 
result. 

The distinguished speakers at the 
Conference on Ecumenism held at 
Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y., a few weeks 
ago, under the auspices of the Francis- 
can Friars of the Atonement, stressed 
this same idea. Reunion is a long way 
off, but it is a goal toward which unre- 
mitting efforts must be applied. 


SAVE MONEY AND AVOID INCONVENIENCE 


If you are to have a change of address, it will mean a saving in money and 
an assurance of convenience to you if you please notify us, as soon as you have 
knowledge, of |) the new address, 2) the date it will become effective, 3) your 
old address. Simply notify, by postcard or by Post Office Form 22-S, the 
Homiletic and Pastoral Review, 53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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Hom ILLES 


on the Liturgy of 
the Sundays and Feasts 


By EDWARD T. MADIGAN 
Chaplain, Lt. Comdr., U.S.N. 


Currently chaplain at the U. S. Naval Hos- 
pital, Newport, Rhode Island, Father Madi- 
gan, priest of the Archdiocese of Newark, saw 
service as chaplain in the European theatre 
during World War II and with the First Ma- 
rine Division during the Korean conflict. 





False Touchstones of Catholic Truth 


Eleventh Sunday after Pentecost 


“He has made both the deaf to hear and the dumb to speak” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Conversions or defections do not affect 
the body of Catholic beliefs. 

(2) The lives of individual Catholics versus 
Catholicism. 

(3) When to be mute and when to speak out 
as Catholics. 

(4) Conclusion: As a Catholic, listen only 
to the words of eternal life and be 
deaf to all else. As a Catholic, speak 


judiciously, never diluting Catholic 


teaching. 


Some years ago an Anglican minister 
gave up his pulpit and entered the 
Catholic Church. As Catholics, you 
and I could well rejoice that still an- 
other had found peace of soul in the true 
Church of Christ. Wonderful as was 
this conversion, nevertheless we should 
have been in error were we to feel for a 
moment that this Anglican’s action 
made the Catholic Church of Christ, 
considered as a body of revealed truths, 
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one whit better. If we did so argue, we 
should have found ourselves a bit em- 
barrassed some time later when the 
same gentleman left the Catholic 
Church and went back to Anglicanism. 


TOUCHSTONE OF CATHOLIC TRUTH 


Very recently a Catholic priest re- 
nounced the Chureh and embraced 
Judaism. Now it is perfectly natural 
for every Jew to rejoice at this, but it 
would be perfectly illogical for the Jew 
to conclude that this priest’s defection 
from the Chureh enhances the claim 
that Judaism is the true religion—just 
as illogical were the Jew to argue from 
the acceptance of Judaism by Marilyn 
Monroe, Sammy Davis, Jr., Elizabeth 
Taylor, and others. Their acceptance 
of Judaism affects Judaism as a theol- 
ogy not one bit. 

While it is incumbent on all of us to 
pray that all may return to their 








st 


TOUCHSTONES OF CATHOLIC TRUTH 


ather’s house so that soon there may 
be but one fold and one Shepherd, let 
us not lose sight of our sense of values. 
Thank God that non-Catholies join the 


true Church, but don’t argue either 


from their numbers or their prominence 
to the truth of Christ’s teachings. The 
Catholie Chureh is the true Church of 
God because it was founded by His di- 
vine Son to continue teaching exactly 
what He taught and what He com- 
missioned His Apostles to teach. This 
is the touehstone of theological truth. 


LIVES CATHOLICS LEAD; 
LIVES THEY SHOULD LEAD 


As a chaplain in the United States 
Navy I have spent years in foreign 
countries. I am ashamed to say that 
the actions of people in countries re- 
garded as Catholic have given great 
scandal to non-Catholics in the service. 
Prostitution, for example, in some of 
these countries simply doesn’t make the 
front page of the newspapers; it is too 
commonplace. While I regret that this 
is so and am embarrassed by the loose 
morals of my co-religionists, there is no 
reason Whatsoever why I must apologize 
for my Catholie religion. The Catholic 
is measured by adherence to his Catho- 
lic beliefs; we don’t gauge the truth of 
Catholic theology by the pagan lives of 
some who are able to display a Catholic 
baptismal record. And the same applies 
to the lives of Catholie clergy. You 
know for a fact that there is no juicier 
gossip than that which involves a Cath- 
olic priest. You are a Catholie because 
vou love Christ and what he taught; 
what this or that scandalous Catholic 
publie figure does, or this or that weak 
Catholie priest does has nothing whatso- 
ever to do with the truth of the Catholic 
Chureh. Rather than indulge in whis- 
pered snipings, say a fervent prayer to 
Divine Merey in behalf of the offender. 


In this morning’s gospel St. Mark tells 
us of the cure of the deaf mute. Jesus 
first of all made the man to hear, and I 
would sum up all that I have thus far 
said by asking that, as Catholics, we 
listen to the words of eternal life and 
live by them; but let us be deaf to the 
slanders against Catholic personnages, 
uttered, quite illogically, as attacks on 
Catholic beliefs. 


WHEN SILENCE IS GOLDEN 


And then Jesus gave the mute the 
power of speech. 

How do I rate myself when it comes 
to speaking as a Catholic? Here let us 
be quite candid. Some Catholics simply 
are quite ignorant of what the Church 
teaches, and it may be through no fault 
of their own. The good immigrants who 
are the parents of most of the aging and 
middle-aged clergy of the Church in this 
country—most of them barely finished 
grammar school in the old country, but 
you won’t find stronger faith among 
our bishops or our doctors of theology 
and Canon Law. If someone outside 
the Faith were to approach them and 
ask them the theological teaching on 
some difficult point, these good old folks 
would in all likelihood refer the inquirer 
to the rectory. Now this isn’t always 
the case, and, as you know, some Cath- 
olics are too willing to settle definitely, 
on a moment’s notice, those subtle 
theological matters which will occupy 
our most brilliant minds in the Vatican 
Council ahead. Oftentimes what this 
loquacious and opinionated Catholic 
will explain will be quite alien to Catho- 
lic truth. At least the virtue of humil- 
ity should deter us when we are asked 
to explain something which we simply 
don’t know. Never let us mislead an 
earnest questioner out of personal em- 
barrassment. Send him to a Catholic 
information center or to the priest, or 
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get the answer for him from a qualified 
theologian. 


THE COMPROMISER 


On the other hand, there are so many 
well-educated Catholics who ean be 
fluent about their beliefs. Most of them 
know the answers and are able to be 
helpful to enquirers in a clear, tactful 
way. Furthermore, the well-educated 
Catholic knows where he is ignorant. 
With lay people like this, the Church is 
blessed. However, even among our 
well-educated and fluent Catholies we 
find a strange breed. For one reason 


or another they feel that Catholic truth 
must be diluted before being admin- 
istered. Now Christ taught one set of 
truths, and only those truths should we 
Catholics communicate, and it is a de- 
ception to try to soften what may be a 
hard saying. If Catholicism demands 
heroism in its living, this is something 
of which to be proud. Why, then, com- 
promise the words of God to show, in 
effect, that Catholics reducably are 
really a great deal like the rest of men? 
Catholicism need only be theologically 
acceptable; it need pass no political or 
social screening committees. 


‘This Nation under God...” 


“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God...” 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Relation of re ligion belween 
a Nation and its God. 
(2) The United States and its God during 
World War II. 
(3) The United States and its God after 
World War II. 
If you see to tt now that 
your children live close to God, they 


(4) Conclusion: 


will, in turn, be restorers of a Nation’s 


recognition of its God 


This morning’s gospel is so clearly 
narrated by St. Luke that embellish- 
ment on my part would be tantamount 
to gilding the lily. Embodying, as it 
does, the very essence of Christian liv- 
ing, this morning’s gospel has been the 
outline, speaking, from 
which the majority of the great spiritual 
books has been written over the cen- 


practically 


turies. 


GOD AND COUNTRY 


I would confine myself this morning 
to that expression of love of God which 
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Twelfth Sunday after Pentecost 


(Gospel). 


is shown almost exclusively in times of 
crisis. I refer to the love which a Na- 
tion owes its God as distinct from the 
love which an individual, a married 
couple, or a family unit owes its God. 
Reeall the days of the second World 
War. The Nation was on its knees. 


Public piety was a commonplace. The 


ereatest Nation in the world was caught 
with its defenses down and, in its panic, 
united first in acknowledging its un- 
alded helplessness. Most of us here this 
morning were among the millions then 
who both privately and publicly im- 
plored heaven’s might to restore the 
spirit of peace. There was no need at 
that time to prove to people that a Na- 
tion, no whit less than an individual, 
owes reverence and love to its God. 
Now we sit and watch the late, late 
show on television and see the movies 
made during World War II. Short on 


artistry, it is true, they were, many of 


them, long on tying our national hopes 
to the will of God. Joe Louis assured a 
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THIS NATION UNDER GOD 


nervous citizenry that “God is on our 
side,” and the big radio and Hollywood 
personalities of the day rarely left the 
microphone without expressing some 
sort of religious sentiment. And then 
peace—for want of a much better word 

came to the people of this country, 
and there were no longer ration books 
or saving of fats and tin cans, and the 
penny went back to copper. Shame- 
fully, too, we no longer publicly called 
upon our God to acknowledge our na- 
tional dependence. Today’s defenders 
of freedom, who would make our class- 
rooms free of the very mention of God, 
would have been as popular in those war 
days as the unions who struck our vital 
defense industries, for then God was an 
integral part of the war effort—and I 
don’t intend to speak cynically. 


STRANGE GODS BEFORE US 


When our children read the chronicle 
of our days, they will honestly have to 
put us down as a Nation which turned 
to its God in time of peril, then declared 
a strange armistice with its divine ally 
under the banner of separation of 
Church and State. But when those who 
follow us ex:unine this slogan, they will 
see What our generation never really 
saw: we sought not separation, but 
divorcee, of God and people. Our chil- 
dren will record us as a people who 
praved to the God of war and spurned 
the Prince of Peace. And in their day 
they will watch the late, late show on 
television and see the movies of the 
fifties and sixties, and I hope they are 
dismayed by our cultural glorification 
of rampant sex, our “civilized” under- 
standing of adultery and aleoholism and 
dope-addiction, the plethora of autobi- 


ographies all of which are variations on 


the single theme: “I, Too, Have No 
Self-Control.”’ 

Now, a decade and a half later, the 
cold war is getting hotter all the time. 
We aim at the heavens with our missiles 
and forget heaven with our prayers. 
Some few of our statesmen urge that we 
return to the Founding Fathers; fewer 
still urge that we return to our God. 
Heads of state take council with one 
another in a very large building off the 
Kast River, but who stops off at a way- 
side chapel and takes council with the 
Lord of Nations? If faith in God has 
left the national and the world scene, 
you and I know it will return. If this 
judgment is severe and I should rather 
say that public proclamation of that 
faith is lacking, then you and I may 
still say that publie piety will return. 
And we know exactly when: precisely 
on that day when the judgment that 
we, as a Nation, are in mortal peril may 
no longer be shelved in our subconscious. 
For history is not so much the chron- 
icling of the relations of nation with na- 
tion as it is the relation of all nations 
with their God. 

History, my dear people, does not 
fushion men, as the Marxist would tell 
us; men fashion history. ‘Tomorrow’s 
history is with your children. May 
their history to be a glorious account of 
men who were free of sin, not free from 
(;od; whose happiness was the achieve- 
ment of that liberty which binds men to 
the sweet yoke of Christ. Help the good 
Sisters in the school by supplementing 
their efforts to make God a solid part of 
every thought, every choice. And if 
vou would bequeath your children any- 
thing, bequeath them the substance of 
your good example. Show them your 
need and appreciation of God in good 
times as well as in bad. 
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‘ ~. and at the Hour of Our Death” 


Feast of the Assumption 


. and at the hour of our death” (Hail Mary). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) Five dogmas concerning Mary. 

(2) History and definition of the Assump- 
lion 

(3) Catholics’ love for Mary. 

(4) Conclusion: Pray every Hail Mary 
fervently that Mary will be your com- 
fort at the hour of your death. 


The Church has defined five dogmas 
of Faith regarding the Mother of God. 
The Apostles’ Creed contains the dogma 
of Mary’s virginal conception, her 
virginal motherhood, her perpetual vir- 
ginity. In the year 431 the Ecumenical 
Council at Ephesus defined Mary’s di- 
vine motherhood. In 1547 the Council 
of Trent defined Mary’s sinlessness as 
an article of Faith. Pope Pius IX in 
1854 proclaimed the dogma of the Im- 
maculate Conception of Mary. Only 
eleven years ago this coming November, 
Pope Pius XII proclaimed the fifth of 
these dogmas, the Assumption of Our 
Lady. 


ASSUMPTION DEFINED 


Though the teaching of the Church 
regarding the assumption of our Blessed 
Mother into heaven is so very young, 
Catholics have been celebrating the 
Feast of the Assumption for many, 
many centuries. Since the sixth cen- 
tury the feast has been celebrated in the 
West on August 15th, while the Greeks, 
for liturgical reasons, chose January 
18th. 

In order to understand exactly what 
we celebrate today, recall the threefold 
triumph of Christ by His coming and 
death. Christ triumphed over sin, con- 
cupiscence, and death with its concomi- 
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tant corruption of the body. Just as 
Christ, the new Adam, was sinless and 
free from concupiscence, so, too, was His 
mother, the new Eve. And as the God- 
man actually did die, but was not sub- 
ject to the corruption of the grave and 
ascended into heaven by His own divine 
power, so did His own mother actually 
die but by divine power was spared the 
corruption of the grave and was trans- 
lated, body and soul, into heaven. As 
her Son’s victory was complete over 
Satan, so, too, was Mary’s. 


LOVE JESUS; LOVE HIS MOTHER 


Every Catholic worthy of the name 
loves the Blessed Mother. It is not 
possible really to love Jesus Christ and 
be indifferent to His mother. Certainly, 
therefore, all of us have wondered just 
what happened to Mary after the hours 
she spent beside her Son atop Calvary. 
How long after the death of her Son did 
Mary live? The estimate is somewhere 
between three and fifteen years; we 
Where did our 


Again, we have 


don’t know for sure. 
Blessed Mother die? 
no assurance. At one time it was 
thought that Mary died at Ephesus, but 
now the majority of Catholie scholars 
feel that it was likely Jerusalem. A 
man by the name of Melito of Sardis 
wrote what he claimed were the circum- 
stances surrounding her death, but his 
work has been seriously challenged. All 
we really know is that Mary did die and 
that she was taken up into heaven body 
and soul. And that is a great deal to 
know. We who love Mary are happy 
with that article of Faith which tells us 
that she was spared the bodily corrup- 
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INGRATITUDE’S STING 


tion which the rest of us must undergo 
as a result of original sin. 


“AT THE HOUR OF OUR DEATH” 


Because this morning we contemplate 
the glorious nature of our Blessed 
Mother’s death, it is fitting that we give 
thought to our own death. Now 
thoughts of death are somewhat like 
monthly bills: they are inevitable and 
they are unpleasant. However, while 
our death is certainly inevitable, it need 
not be unpleasant. Nor must 
thoughts of our own death be unpleas- 
ant. The young fellow whom you read 
about this week, just beginning a fine 
career for himself and his young bride— 
he slipped from the subway platform 
under the oncoming train. A shocking 
thing, and we feel deeply for the young 
Now the insurance 


our 


man and his widow. 
agent would have a lesson for you from 
this, and a good one. He would ask you 
if you are prepared with full coverage. 
It would be nice if this young fellow who 
was killed had made plans for his 
widow’s security, but I’m sure that his 
widow was far more concerned about 
the condition of her husband’s soul. 
Did he have a chance even for an 
ejaculation? Did he live long enough 
for the priest to get there? Was he able 
in that split second to beg Jesus and His 
Blessed Mother to be with him in his 


agony? That widow is not worried 


Ingratitude’s Sting 


“But where are the 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Are we so busy with our own pursuits 
that our aging and dependent parents 

are just part of our pasts? 
(2) Those wholly unselfish sons and daugh- 
ters 


who devote their lives to de- 


really about the amount of insurance 
her husband left her; she is worried 
about what spiritual insurance her hus- 
band stored up for the hour of his death. 


INSURE HEAVEN NOW! 


My plea to you this morning is to say 
every Hail Mary for the rest of your 
lives with full attention and devotion. 
When you reach the words, “and at the 
hour of our death,” make some slight 
pause. The immediate result is this: 
you can’t very easily say the Hail Mary 
every day with devotion without think- 
ing of the condition of your soul at 
death. And if you do think of the con- 
dition of your soul in this way, you are 
less likely to sin grievously. That is the 
immediate benefit. The long-range 
benefit is this: if you ask our Blessed 
Mother every single day to be with you 
when your hour of death approaches, 
you know that she will be with you. If 
Mary will be with you, your death will 
be a happy death. If you know she will 
be with you, then your thoughts of 
death will not be unhappy thoughts. 

On this, the Feast of the Assumption 
of the Blessed Mother into heaven, ask 
Mary that, just as her Son accompanied 
her from this valley of tears before the 
throne of God, she, too, keep you com- 
pany at the hour of your death and be 
your spokesman before God. 


Thirteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


other nine?” (Gospel). 


pendent parents. 
(3) What gratitude in our prayer life? 
(4) Conclusion: Ingratitude is too com- 
mon, and both the ingratitude and its 
this 


frequency are the lessons of 


morning’s gospel, 
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One of the very last things which 
Our Blessed Lord did before he ex- 
pired on the cross was to make arrange- 
ments for someone to take care of His 
mother. He turned to the beloved dis- 
ciple, St. John, and said, “Son, behold 
thy mother.” I have always felt that 
God must reserve a special appreciation 
for those who have devoted their lives 
to the love and care of dependent, aging 
parents. 


THE GOOD FORGET; 
THE BEST NEVER FORGET 


When you and I were younger, we 
looked forward to our calling in life 
with mixed apprehension and _ joy. 
Most of you here this morning have the 
love of spouse and the endearing de- 
If God is part 
of your home, then you have a great 


pendence of children. 
deal of happiness. For my own part, as 
a priest of God, I have the unparalleled 
privilege of holding the body and blood 
of Jesus Christ in my hands at the altar. 
And the sisters and brothers who teach 
in the parish school—have you ever seen 
a happier group of people anywhere on 
God’s earth? Their joy is the greatest 
endorsement of selflessness. And you 
mothers must be in constant amazement 
that these brothers and _ sisters look 
just as fresh and peppy in the afternoon 
as they were in the morning—and after 
each has had sixty of your very active 
youngsters for the better part of the 
day. 

This morning I would single out for 
your admiration those grown men and 
women who have put all thoughts of 
self aside and are devoting their lives 
to their aging parents. God bless them 


While I do not 


say that every son and daughter who has 


in a very special way! 


married and is engrossed in the prob- 
lems and eares of rearing a family has 


neglected his or her parents, I do very 
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positively say that there are entirely 
too many who have done just that. 
Now when you make out your budget 
for the week, vou plan on clothes for the 
children, so much for food, so much for 
the phone and the electric bills. And 
you budget your time after a fashion, 
too. How much time to you budget for 
your aging parents? How much af- 


fection do you feel you can afford for 


them? They don’t want much really, 
but it must certainly cut them to the 
quick if they feel that you have, for all 
practical purposes, cut off all ties with 
them. 

If you ean listen to what I have just 
said with equanimity, that is fine. If 
my words disturb you, leave here after 
Mass and do something to show your 
good mother and father that you not 
only appreciate them, but love them 
deeply. Remember that only one of the 
ten lepers whom Jesus cleansed—and 
® Samaritan at that—returned long 
enough to say “Thank you” to Jesus. 
His feelings were certainly hurt by the 
other nine. 

Those in this parish who are devoting 
their lives to dependent parents have 
the very special love of the Sacred 
Heart who asked St. John to look after 
His mother before He died. They are 
making a great sacrifice, one which does 
not have the consolations whieh the 
priest, the sister and the brother have. 
They have denied themselves the joys of 
marriage, of fatherhood or motherhood. 
These wonderfully unselfish people 
need never feel the embarrassment 
which comes from the question: “But 


where are the other nine?” 


GRATITUDE IN PRAYER? 

Finally, let us ask ourselves here how 
often we thank God for blessings re- 
eeived. We have all faced erises in our 


lives, and we have prayed on our knees 
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for God’s help. Some will make no- 
venas for a special intention; some will 
nake a pilgrimage. When we want 
something desperately, we pray—oh, 
how we pray! And that is as it should 
he, and it is testimony to our faith in 
our Heavenly Father. But how often do 
we return to our knees and thank our 
Have we made a 


gratitude? 


Heavenly Father? 
novena or pilgrimage of 
What porportion is there between our 
prayers of petition and those of thanks- 


viving? When your children come to 


you with request on request and never 
acknowledge what you have done, you 
are very hurt and you wonder where 
you have failed them. By the same 
token there is something lacking in your 
Catholic upbringing if the only time 
you really storm heaven is with en- 
treaties for help. 

Ten lepers knelt down and begged 
Jesus for a cure. Ten lepers were 
leper returned to say 
Just one, and the gospel 


cured. One 
“Thanks.” 
immortalized him for all time. 


Lar Catholics Not Our Spokesmen 


Fourteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


“You cannot serve God and mammon” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) God will not accommodate His laws to 
soothe mammon. 

(2) There can be no compromise, for ex- 
ample. in birth-control; God, not lax 
Catholics, 1s stall His own spokesman 
he ie, 

(3) There can be no compromise in the 
matter of Catholic education: the 
real test of your education is really 
how Catholic you are, how much 
you love God. 

(4) Conclusion: Love God and love your 


ch ldre n. 


In this morning’s gospel we are told 


by Infinite Wisdom that it is impossible 


to serve both God and mamimon. The 
sad truth is that this will not deter some 
Catholics, and they will devote con- 
siderable attention to effecting some 


workable compromise. 


BIRTH PREVENTION: 

UNPOPULAR TOPIC 

For a moment let us consider the sub- 
ject of birth prevention, and there are 
few topics many Catholics would like 
The Catholie Chureh 
has never said that all Catholie hus- 


less to consider. 


bands and wives must set about to have 
as many children as possible. Volumin- 
ous procreation was never stated as the 
primary natural end of marital society. 
Though procreation and edueation of 
children is the primary end of marriage 
both by the testimony of nature’s law 
and the Catholie Chureh, the Church 
recognizes the secondary natural pur- 
pose of mutual fulfillment of the spouses 
on all human levels. Where the con- 
fusion enters is in the simple statement 
of law: the secondary and legitimate 
end of marriage may not be pursued at 
the expense of violation of the primary 
end 

Why is it that Catholies will not 
grumble at the demands made by the 
Church for self-control in the matter of 
food and drink? By and large, Cath- 
olics are serupulous about observing 
the laws of fast and abstinence during 
Lent. Why is self-control in the enjoy- 
ment of sexual pleasure considered al- 
most a divine imposition on the good 
nature of humans? If self-control is to 


0 exercised in eating and drinking, if 
ised i ting and drinking, if 
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moderation in all things is a virtue, why 
is this wisdom too rarely applied to 
sexual living? 

As far as sexual pleasure is concerned, 
the laws of God and of mammon are 
wholly irreconcilable. No amount of 
pollsters’ studies will change things. 
If there is a conversion to be made, 
mammon must change. There is no 
chance of God accommodating Himself 
to illegitimate indulgence. Let the 
Kinsey Foundation and all the other 
bell-ringers report that so many out of 
so many Catholies interviewed do prac- 
tice artificial birth prevention, and there 
is only one conclusion to be drawn: 
those Catholics better go to confession, 
and fairly rapidly at that. Our Blessed 
Lord and His Church are still the 
spokesmen for God’s law, not the Cath- 
olics whom Dr. Kinsey interviewed. 

But, as they say, something has to 
give. This is no mere academic dispute 
between the values of mammon and 
those of God; this is a real, day-by-day 
struggle in the souls of men and women 
—and right here in the parish, to be 
Something has to give, but it 
We have to 
give, and we either give ourselves over 
to God by self-control, or we give our- 
selves over to mammon—no self-control 


sure. 
won't be the law of God. 


required here. One course of action re- 
quires real heroism; the other requires 
nothing but self-indulgence. 
test is simply your will versus God’s. 
and please take God’s word for it: “You 


The con- 
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cannot serve God and mammon.” 


HOW CATHOLIC CAN YOU GET? 

I should like to turn, finally, to the 
question of the Catholic education of 
your children. When God joined you 
parents in welcoming a child into the 
world, His baptismal gift to the three of 
you was the child’s birthright of eternal 
union with God in heaven, the birthright 
which His own Son on Calvary restored 
to us. You have the responsibility 
to bring your child up as a devout Cath- 
olic. It is a bit puzzling, then, to hear 
Catholic parents announce that George 
and Susie have had a fine Catholie high- 
school education, and so it is perfectly 
all right for them now to go on to 
Princeton or Vassar. George and Susie 
know their religion! How preposterous 
when you realize that priests with doe- 
torates are still studying Catholicism, 
and they don’t yet feel they know it all. 
In addition, knowledge of your religion 
is not all that is asked; your youngsters 
are in mortal danger in a secularistic 
atmosphere where religion is at best an 
interesting point of view. You don’t 
want your children in the constant com- 
pany of those who have no regard for 
the laws of the State; why do you feel 
comfortable in sending them into an 
atmosphere where the laws of God are 
the subject of jokes and mockerv? If 
vou love vour children, don’t endanger 
the birthright which God gave them at 
baptism. 
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A Great Teacher 


and His Boys 


By RT. REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., LL.D., Ed.D. 


picts MELcHIOoR Bosco, bet- 
ter known to us as St. John Bosco the 
founder of the Salesian Society, was 
born of poor parents in a little cabin at 
Beechi, a hillside hamlet near Castel- 
nuovo, Piedmont, Italy, August 16, 
1815. When he was a little more than 
two years old his father died, leaving 
the support of three boys to the mother, 
Margaret Boseo. John’s early years 
were spent as a shepherd, and he re- 
ceived his first instruction at the hands 
of the parish priest. He possessed a 
ready wit, a retentive memory, and, as 
years passed, his appetite for study 
grew stronger. Poverty forced him at 
times to turn from his books to the 
field, but the desire of what he had to 
give up never left him. In 1835 he en- 
tered the seminary at Chieri and after 
six years of study was ordained priest 
on the eve of Trinity Sunday, June 5, 
1841, by Archbishop Franzoni of Turin. 


ORATORY IS FOUNDED 


Leaving the seminary, Don Bosco 





Msgr. Campbell, pas- 
tor, Editor of The Catho- 
lic Educator, author of 
texts for schools, formerly 
Superintendent of Schools 
in the Pittsburgh diocese, 
is Vice-President General 


of NCEA. 


went to Turin where he entered zeal- 
ously upon his priestly labors. At this 
point, E. F. Saxton, who writes a short 
account of his life in The Catholic En- 
cyclopedia, relates an incident of in- 
terest in the life of the young priest, an 
incident which opened up to him the 
real field of effort of his afterlife. Don 
Bosco had as one of his duties to accom- 
pany Don Cafasso upon his visits to the 
prisons of the city. The condition of 
the children confined in these places 
and abandoned to the most evil influen- 
ces made such an indelible impression 
upon the mind of Don Bosco that he re- 
solved to devote his life to the rescue of 
these unfortunate outcasts. One morn- 
ing when Don Bosco was vesting for 
Mass, the sacristan drove from the 
church a ragged urchin because he re- 
fused to serve Mass. Don Bosco heard 
the cries of the offending youth and 
called him to his side. In the friendship 
which sprang up between the priest and 
the lad, Bartollomeo Garelli, there was 
sown the first seed of the “Oratory,” so 
called, no doubt, after the example of St. 
Philip Neri and because prayer was its 
prominent feature. Don Bosco entered 
eagerly upon the task of instructing 
this first pupil of the streets; compan- 
ions soon joined Bartollomeo, all 
drawn by a kindness they had never 
known, and in February 1842, the Ora- 
tory numbered twenty boys, in March 
of the same year, thirty, and in March 
1846, four hundred. 
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Don Bosco felt that he must find a 
suitable meeting-place for his boys, 
whence he could take them for walks 
on Sundays and holidays about Turin. 
After 
means of taming the spirits of disci- 
ples. Later he organized a band and se- 
cured some old brass instruments. The 


lunch he provided music as a 


boys loved the music and were drawn to 
be companions of the young priest; 
some of the more gifted boys became 
accomplished musicians. Shortly after, 
he managed to secure a building to 
which he gave the name of the Rifugio. 
This project received the approval of 
Archbishop Franzoni and he further ap- 
proved an addition of two rooms as 
a chapel. The chapel Don Bosco dedi- 
cated to St. Francis de Sales. 
increasing 


Boys in 
applied for ad- 
with the 
help of Don Borel, established night 
schools which the boys could attend 
after working hours. He and Don Borel 
instructed them in 
branches. 


numbers 


mission, and Don Bosco, 


rudimentary 


COMING OF THE SALESIANS 


It seemed that the young priest had 
entered upon his lifework, but the sue- 
cess of the Oratory at the Rifugio was 
not of long duration. Petty annoy- 
ances and obstacles threatened to ruin 
the undertaking. The zeal of Don Bosco 
in the face of his difficulties led many to 
the conclusion that he was insane. 
Complaints were lodged against him; 
his community was declared to be a 
nuisance, owing to the character of the 
boys he befriended. From the Rifugio 
the Oratory was removed to St. Mar- 
tin’s, to St. Peter’s Churchyard, to 
three rooms in Via Cottolengo, where 
the night schools were resumed, to an 
open field, and finally to a rough shed 
upon the site of which grew up an Ora- 
tory that counted seven hundred mem- 
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bers. His aging mother came to help 
and quickly won the confidence of the 
boys. “Mama Margaret” gave the last 
ten years of her life in devoted service 
to the little inmates of this first Salesian 
home. She gave what small means she 
had to the support of the Oratory and 
gave the love of a mother to these chil- 
dren of the streets. Evening classes in- 
gradually dormitories 
were provided for many who desired to 
live at the Oratory. 
the first Salesian Home, where eventu- 


creased, and 
Thus was founded 


ally one thousand boys were under the 
tutelage of Don Bosco and his teachers. 

By this time the municipal author- 
ities had come to recognize the impor- 
tance of the work, and many citizens 
contributed a fund for the erection of 
workshops. 
many of 


technical schools and 
Within a few 
schools were under operation and _ all 


years these 
were completed without serious diffi- 
culty. 

About the 1868 he 
planned a more ambitious project to 


beginning of 


meet the needs of the Chureh in Turin. 
Don Bosco resolved to build a church, 
planned it carefully for a plot of 1,500 
square yards. Now he experienced con- 
siderable difficulty in raising funds, but 
the charity of some friends came to his 
rescue, and he completed the building 
at a cost of about $200,000. This 
church was consecrated June 9, 1868 
and placed under the patronage of Our 
Lady, Help of Christians. In the same 
year fifty priests and teachers, who had 
pledged themselves to help with the 
projects of Don Bosco, formed a soci- 
ety under a common rule which Pius 
IX, provisionally in 1869, and finally 
in 1874, approved. 


DON BOSCO: HIS WAY 


We find the explanation of the popu- 
larity of the Oratory in our apprecia- 
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GREAT TEACHER AND IIS BOYS 


tion of his spirit which was its life. He 
loved boys and could see the nobility 
resident under the meanest exterior. 
He never lost his belief that the nobil- 
ity of an immortal soul could be fanned 
into a flame, “not with blows, but with 
charity and gentleness” that wins souls 
to the path of virtue. This was the 
spirit with which he animated his Ora- 
tory. He did not hesitate to draw his 
little disciples about him by means of 
small presents and attractions, and by 
pleasant walks to favorite spots. On 
these excursions Don Boseo would say 
Mass in the village church and give a 
short instruction; after breakfast there 
came games; in the afternoon Vespers 
would be chanted, a lesson in Cate- 
chism given, and the Rosary recited. 
If requested, he heard their confessions 
in the open air, and it was a familiar 
sight to see him in the field surrounded 
by kneeling boys preparing for confes- 
sion. 

KE. F. Saxton tells us in succinet form 
of Don Bosco’s method of study. From 
the very start of his work with boys he 
strove to secure observance of rules not 
by punishment, but by instilling a true 
sense of duty. He removed all occa- 
sions for disobedience and never allowed 
the young disciples’ effort toward vir- 
tue to pass without some mark of ap- 
preciation. It was axiomatie with him 
that the teacher should be father, ad- 
viser, and friend to his disciples. He 
was the first to adopt what we may call 
the preventive method, and he avoided 
as far as possible every recommenda- 
tion of punishment. “Try to gain love 
before inspiring fear” was his counsel 
to his teachers. “I do not remember,” 
Don Bosco said in 1877, “to have used 
formal God’s 
grace I have always obtained, and from 


punishment; and with 


apparently hopeless children, not alone 
what duty exacted, but what my wish 


simply expressed.”’ Some time later, in 
a book he wrote, Don Bosco discussed 
the causes of weakness of character; 
he derived these causes largely from a 
misdirected kindness in the rearing of 
children. Parents are commonly some- 
what lax with their own children and 
succeed in producing affectionate, per- 
fected, intelligent animals. The chief 
object should be to form and develop 
the will and to temper the character. 
The young priest stressed the study 
of the aptitudes and vocations of his 
pupils and he was gifted with a marked 
clearness of insight into the hearts of 
his diseiples, both teachers and stu- 
dents. In his rules he wrote: ‘“Fre- 
quent Confession, frequent Commun- 
ion, daily Mass: these are the pillars 
which should sustain the whole edifice 
of education.” At the same time he rec- 
ognized that gentleness and patience 
alone were not enough to bring to the 
task of education. He adopted St. 
Philip Neri’s words: “Do as you wish; 
I do not care so long as you do not sin.” 
On one occasion a distinguished ec- 
clesiastic came to Don Bosco and in- 
quired of him the secret of his system. 
“My system! My system!” repeated 
the Saint as he folded up the letter of 
the questioner, “but what if I don’t 
know it myself! I have had only one 
merit: to go ahead, as God and circum- 
stances inspired me.” He always re- 
fused to write a set treatise on the sub- 
“His book was 
his life,” writes his biographer and con- 


ject of education. 


frere Don Augustine Auffray.? “He lived 
out his educational system after be- 


coming steeped in it by experience. 


‘Saint John Bosco, by Augustine Auffray, 
S.D.B. (Salesian House Tiriysattur, North 
Areot, South India. Printed at St. Joseph’s 
Technical School, “Salesians,’ Madras 12, 
India; 1959). 
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Moreover this was the school of teach- 
ing to which he invited his disciples. 
When the latter were about to leave 
him for any special destination, and 
asked for a few directions, he used to 
answer: ‘Do as you have seen me do.’ ” 
Truly his system was the system of 
Christ who told His disciples, “Follow 


” 


me. 


PREVENTIVE, NOT REPRESSIVE 


Don Bosco’s work was based on cer- 
tain principles which were his by a holy 
institution. As the basis of all Chris- 
tian education the Saint insisted upon 
unremitting supervision. The Salesian, 
he said, must make it morally impos- 
sible for the child to sin, by the most 
careful attention, above all by loving 
watchfulness. He must always live 
amidst his pupils as a father, who never 
leaves his children alone, till they know 
how to use their. freedom. We have 
noted certain features of what he 
called the preventive system, as opposed 
to the repressive system, which is 
based upon punishment. The preven- 
tive system struck evil at its source, by 
cutting off the occasion and putting 
boys on their guard against it. The re- 
pressive system threatens dire punish- 
ment, but the preventive system helps 
the disciple overcome every difficulty 
and to rely upon the strength of the 
teacher when need be. The repressive 
system is based upon servile fear; the 
preventive, upon loving vigilance. 

Don Bosco allowed his teachers to 
learn his skill in dealing with the young. 
Even in games he forestalled quarrels 
by offering to take the place of one of 
the heated disputants. The same tech- 
nique cured boys of the use of offensive 
language or other evil behavior. Fre- 
quently his skill in sports stood him in 
good stead. He continued to show his 
boys the way in sports even when at 
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fifty-three he was suffering from vari- 
cose veins. 


AVOIDED EXTREMES 
OF SEVERITY AND LAXITY 


It must not be thought that Don 
Bosco was universally successful in 
keeping his charges from going astray 
at times, but he insisted that all his 
teachers must take care not to harden 
the heart of the straying boy through 
harsh discipline. Punishments, said 
Don Bosco to his teachers, are never to 
be humiliating or irritating, and it 
must be evident that the preceptor is 
prompted by kindness and always tries 
to appeal to the heart of the offender. 
There were no punishments when the 
culprit could not be traced. Don Bosco 
made a list of boys who left something 
to be desired, and made appeals to 
them individually, appeals that were 
morally irresistible. In some cases he 
recommended confession because he 
found that a boy who made use of the 
sacrament of penance seldom gave 
cause for further complaint. At times 
he took no action until the morrow. 

His constant paternal supervision 
never resulted in making little hypo- 
crites out of his boys; his system of 
education allowed the boy as much free- 
dom as possible and encouraged him to 
be open and above board in dealing with 
his superiors. He did not call upon 
growing boys to observe immobility and 
silence, sometimes mistakenly regarded 
as the sum total of education. The 
hearts and souls of boys must expand 
and reveal themselves through the free 
play of their activities. An ill-devised 
discipline cramps their spontaneity. 
We cannot free the young from all re- | 
straints, but a system that avoids ex- 


cessive severity and extreme laxity wins | 


the co-operation of every well-disposed | 
boy. ' 
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A GREAT TEACHER AND HIS BOYS 


Don Auftray gives us a fine paragraph 
on Don Bosco’s respect for the freedom 
of the boy. He carried this respect into 
“In chapel, there were no 
row 


all spheres. 
after row. 
There fixed 
dates, one class on one Saturday, and 
another on the next; no grand uniform 


veneral communions, 


were no confessions on 


rules, rigid and unalterable, the appli- 
cation of which may stimulate the ad- 
miration of the beholder, but does much 
harm to souls. In a Salesian chapel, at 
the time for Communion, whoever will 
rises to communicate without any set 
order, and this guarantees his freedom; 
and the confessors, who are present at 
each office, wait in their confessionals 
for the penitents who freely come to 
them. The examples of the fervent and 
the private exhortations of the masters 
are the only external pressure brought 
to bear upon the young people’s free 
will.” 


“WITHOUT AFFECTION... 
NO EDUCATION” 


The boys were given a great deal of 
freedom in the schoolyard. 
had to play; 
school demanded that. 


very boy 
the discipline of the 
They were left 
to their own devices in their choice of 
games, and Don Bosco participated in 
games with them freely and encouraged 
his teachers to do the same. In the 
schoolroom there was no formality or 
pomposity, but all pupils were required 
to learn their lessons or exercises. In 
the classroom the boy could make a 
remark or place a question or an objec- 
tion at any time. Even an apposite 
joke or a humorous story or a lively 
episode formed part of the learning 
Don 


hoys at prayers or work or play was 


process, 3osco’s skill in leading 


everywhere evident. He sought to pro- 


duce a family atmosphere, because he 


deemed that indispensable to human 
beings. 

He wanted to have joy everywhere, 
says his biographer. Not only in rec- 
reation, but even when they were at 
their lessons he encouraged budding 
thespians to present plays. In some 
measure another famous educator, Mon- 
signor Dupanloup, disapproved of act- 
ing, but Don Bosco felt it to be of great 
value. He was the first of modern edu- 
cators to set up his stage, about 1847. 
Music, in every form, was given a front 
rank in all his Houses. He would have 
approved the maxim of the modern 
philosophers: “Children and youths 
should be brought up in hymnis et 
canticis.” 

An attractive chapel drew the boys 
for private or common prayer and gave 
them joy in singing. There were no 
long and irksome exercises, but short 
offices, attractive ceremonies with mu- 
sic, flowers, and lights. Don Bosco 
made the chapel a house of fervent 
prayer where his boys spent many hours 
in communion with God. Jansen had 
taught the people: “Adore God; trem- 
ble in His presence.” Don Bosco, fol- 
lowing Fénelon, said: “Try to make 
the young delight in God.” His au- 
thority was that of love, the authority 
of the father who holds his children’s 
hearts in his keeping. One of his mot- 
toes was: Without affection, there is no 
confidence, and without confidence, no 
education. 

He strove always to create a family 
that would kindliness, 
easy forgiveness, constant interest in 
the health of each boy, his parents, his 
needs, his troubles, his progress, and a 


spirit prompt 


protective vigilance in their supervision 
To his sons he said: “Be not 

but fathers.” Gently he 
raised all his young disciples toward the 
There must 


of him. 


superiors, 
world of the supernatural. 
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be piety, of course, but it must be sus- 
tained by a body of religious truths. 
Religious teaching was given the first 
place in his House, and he tried to per- 
meate his boys with it. Everything 
was tried to drive into the boys’ little 
heads a living doctrine to guide and 
guard them in every danger and temp- 
tation. He aimed always to bring the 
young into early touch with the three 
great springs of the supernatural life: 
(Confession, Communion, and Devotion 
to the Blessed Virgin. From Mama 
Margaret he himself had imbibed a spe- 
cial devotion for the Mother of God. 
When he was but a cleric she had said 
to him: “When you came into this 
world, I offered you to Our Blessed 
Lady; when you began your studies I 
encouraged you to have a deep devo- 
tion towards this Mother of ours; now I 
recommend you to be wholly Hers. 
Love those among your schoolfellows 
who love Her, and, if you become a 
priest, recommend and foster devotion 
to Mary.” 

As a skilled 
guarded them against every assault of 
evil, sometimes powerful enough to fell 
the best of fighters. 


director of souls he 


SPREAD OF THE SALESIANS 


It has been our effort to sketch a 
nineteenth-century reproduction — of 
Jesus Christ’s famous portrait of the 
Good Shepherd who knows his sheep 
and leads them, who does not flee when 
the wolf comes, who never rests until 
he has brought back every one of the 
flock into the fold, and who daily and 
hourly devotes his whole life to them. 

We conclude with the words of Pope 
Pius XI who said of Don Bosco that he 
was a guide who led thousands of boys 
to high peaks of Christian life, of sanc- 
tified labor, and of holiness. 
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The spread of the Salesians was phe- 
nomenal. In twenty years they were to 
traverse vast spaces and surmount all 
kinds of hindrances. Don Bosco did not 
experience unalloyed success. Early in 
his career he suffered serious setbacks, 
as we have seen. Frequently the boys 
under instruction broke away, and he 
had to begin all over again. His biog- 
rapher says that his first four experi- 
ments must be labelled as failures, but 
he did not lose heart. His suecess is 
best attested by the fact that on his 
death in 1888 there were 250 houses of 
the Salesian Society in all parts of the 
world, containing 130,000 children, and 
from these houses there annually went 
out 18,000 finished apprentices. Up to 
1888 over six thousand priests had gone 


forth from Don Bosco’s institutions, 
1.200 of whom had remained in the 
society. The schools begin with the 


child in his first instruction and lead, 
for those who choose it, to seminaries 
for the priesthood. The society also 


conducts Sunday schools, evening 
schools for adult workmen, schools for 
those who enter the priesthood late in 
life, technieal schools, and printing es- 
tablishments for the diffusion of good 

The Sale- 


sians also have charge of hospitals and 


= 


reading in many languages. 


asylums, nurse the sick, and do pastoral 
work, especially in rural districts. 

In 1872 Don Bosco founded the 
Daughters of Mary Help of Christians, 
now known as Salesian Sisters of St. 
John Boseo. From the motherhouse in 
Turin, Italy, Salesian Sisters came to 
the United States in 1908. The 237 
sisters now in the United States have 
their motherhouse in Paterson, New 
Jersey. 

(1961) rank third in 


world membership of religious ecommu- 


The Salesians 


nities of men. The Salesian Fathers 


have two provinces in the United States 


Ve = 











{| GREAT TEACHER AND HIS BOYS 


with a total of 216 professed members. 


Paul Claudel wrote of Don Bosco, 


“What a charming personality! ...a 
man who could not help being a saint.” 


Communications from Our Readers 


(Continued from page 942) 


since the seminarians had studied Latin 
and could be taught in Latin. Within 
the next year, Jesuits of the Wisconsin 
Province will be sent to staff another 
seminary in Korea, and again classes 
will begin at once since the lectures will 
be in Latin. Undoubtedly it is difficult 
for Orientals to learn a Western tongue, 
but certainly it is easier for young stu- 
dents in Burma or Korea to master 
enough Latin for the study of philos- 
ophy and theology than it would be for 
Americans to acquire the fluency neces- 
sary to teach either philosophy or theol- 
ogy in a language that does not nor- 
mally make use of our own modes of 
thought. Moreover, seminarians of 
these countries can be sent to any uni- 
versity in the world for advanced 
studies if the courses are taught in Latin 
as they are in Rome. 

The vinculum liturgicum should also 
In his Mareh HPR 
article on the use of Latin in the Mass, 
Father MeGoey asks: “Why, in the 
and crucial dissension 


not be discounted. 


face of current 
among nations, should Catholies will- 
ingly eliminate the outstanding external 
feature of the most international form 
of worship in the world: Mass in 
Latin?” As Christine Mohrmann had 
noted before him, such an argument ‘“‘is 
commonly dismissed as ‘sentimental.’ ” 
But, as she further observed, “it does 
not seem to me sentimental to remark 
that in our time there exists throughout 
the whole world a movement whose aim 
is to bring the peoples closer together, to 
Is it not remarkable, 
then, that precisely at this time we 


abolish frontiers. 


should wish to east off a vinculum uni- 
tatis which has existed for fifteeen cen- 
turies?” It may be objected that Latin 
could be retained in the seminaries but 
should be dismissed from the sanctuary, 
but again, as Miss Mohrmann has con- 
tended, “if the liturgy were to be cele- 
brated entirely in the vernaculars of the 
various countries, and the prayers of 
the Breviary said by each one in his 
own tongue, the Latin of the Church 
would automatically die out and our 
last links with the ancient sources would 
be irrevocably severed. Scholars would 
certainly continue to study the writings 
of the first centuries, but where scholars 
alone establish a tradition, there is no 
culture, no spirituality. The soil of 
scholarship alone is not sufficient to 
nourish a living plant” (Liturgical 
Latin: Its Origins and Character 
[Washington, D. C., 1957], pp. 87-88). 
The day may well come when, because 
of continued opposition to its use, Latin 
can no longer claim to be a living lan- 
guage in any sense, and, if this day does 
come, it should of course be replaced by 
something more functional. 

The chief argument for the use of the 
vernacular is that the language of the 
liturgy should be intelligible to the vul- 
gus profanum. Ideally this is so, but 
history surely shows that there are few 
things more fluctuating then the ver- 
naculars and few others quite so abiding 
as modes of worship. As a consequence, 
in practically every culture, after a few 
generations there is always a separation 
of the language of the people from that 
of the priests. This was true in pagan 
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Rome. As a boy, Marcus Aurelius was 
initiated into the priestly college of the 
Salii, and, being a very conscientious 
lad, learned all of their traditional 
prayers by heart. But the language in 
which they were couched was so archaic 
(and corrupt) that he could have had 
very little comprehension of their actual 
meaning (ef. Julius Capitolinus, War- 
cus Antoninus 4.2-4). Somewhat simi- 
larly the liturgical language of Pales- 
tine in the time of Christ was classical 
Hebrew which was not generally under- 
stood by the common people who spoke 
Aramaic. Certainly some of the ad- 
miration fellow citizens 
manifested for Christ when He preached 
to them in the synagogue at Nazareth 


which His 


was due to His ability to read the He- 
brew seroll of Isaias before expounding 
it (ef. Luke 4.20-22). 

It is frequently maintained that the 
Mass is celebrated in the vernacular in 
the non-Roman rites, but such a claim 
is subject to serious qualifications. In 
the United States the Byzantine rite 
may be celebrated in English, but this 
is, if I am not mistaken, a fairly recent 
development. Most “vernacular litur- 
whether they be Coptie, Old 
Ruthenian, Syriac or Greek, are cele- 
brated in 
since ceased to be “living” in the ordi- 


> . ” 
gies, 


languages that have long 
nary sense of the word. Complaints are 
even now being registered that the Eng- 
lish of the Anglican service is archaic 
and stilted. 

There is nothing particularly charis- 
matic about the use of Latin in any of 
the Church’s services, but would the 
advantages to be derived from the em- 
ployment of the various vernaculars 
outweigh those that come from the use 
of a universal language in the universal 
Church? 


up certain advantages of the Latin Mass 


Father MeGoey has pointed 
Similarly, with the 


in mission lands. 
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great increase of travel in modern so- 
ciety, there is certainly a bond of fellow- 
ship established when an American 
priest can be served by a Chinese in 
Formosa, or by a Greek in Athens, or 
have the responses at his Mass given by 
a devout French woman in Southern 
France. 
recording of the Missa Luba sung by 
the Troubadours of King Baudouin in 
Tanganyika without being thrilled by 
the richness of the ancient Latin sung 


Who, moreover, has heard the 


to the rhythms of the Congo? 

The immediate incomprehensibility of 
Latin to the average Catholic should 
hardly be regarded as an insurmount- 
able obstacle to his sharing in the divine 
worship. Certain of the ancient prayers 
recited in the Mass today were too diffi- 
cult for the ordinary subjects of the 
Late Roman Empire to understand, but 
they were retained in their original form 
as being worthy of the praise to be 
In the Middle Ages 
there were priests who knew searcely 


shown to God. 


enough Latin to administer the sacra- 
ments, and there were others of little 
more learning during the Renaissance. 
“Who ambles Time withal?” Orlando 
asks Rosalind in Shakespeare’s As You 
Like It. “With a priest that 
Latin,” he is told, “and a rich man that 


lacks 


hath not the gout; for the one sleeps 
easily because he cannot study, and the 
other lives merrily because he feels no 
pain; the one lacking the burden of lean 
and wasteful learning, the other know- 
ing no burden of heavy tedious penury: 
these Time ambles withal” (Act III, 
Seene Il). And yet despite the igno- 
rance or carelessness of such unenlight- 
the Church in the West 
never ceased to insist upon the celebra- 


ened cleries, 


tion of her sacred rites in Latin. To- 
day, when edueation is universal, when 
all who will can follow the Mass with a 
missal, why should it now become nec- 
essary to give up this ancient treasure? 
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COMMUNICATIONS FROM OUR READERS 


Familiarity even with divine things 
can bring neglect if not contempt, and 
the use of a hieratic language just as the 
use of hieratic vestments can add dig- 
nity to the celebration of the mysteria. 
Novenas conducted in English, the pub- 
lic recitation of the Rosary, and other 
services in the vernacular do not give 
aus a rule the impression of greater at- 
tention on the part of the faithful than 
their attendance at Mass or Benedic- 
tion, especially when the members of 
the congregation race through the pray- 
ers as if the recitation of set formulae 
rather than the lifting of the mind and 
heart to God were an acceptable service. 
Anyone who has heard a grand opera 
like La Traviata sung in English will 
probably think twice about advocating 
a change in the language of the Mass, 
and particularly of the High Mass, 
without other radical changes as well. 

For the more cultured, the Latin of 
the liturgy has a certain attraction in 
itself. A great non-Catholie seholar in 
a lecture given in Germany stated with 
approval: “In thousands of German 
churches the solemn language of Latium 
still rings out in prayer and sacrifice, 
and the liturgy is earried out in the un- 
changed ceremonial of the old Roman 
ritual. This to be sure is not ‘Human- 
ism,’ but it is nonetheless the ancient 
world still living on in the present” 
(Werner Jaeger, [Tumanistische Reden 
und Vortrdge [Berlin, 1960], p. 171). 
In holding fast to the language of im- 
perial Rome, the Chureh has preserved 
that which was best in the civilization 
of the ancient world. At a time when 
others are beginning to realize the ad- 
vantages of a common tongue, it is 
rather disconcerting that there should 
be so many within the Church who are 
opposed to her official language. Within 
the last thirty years, for example, by 
their persistent efforts the Zionists have 


revived ancient Hebrew as both a liter- 
ary and a scientific medium. Many im- 
portant scriptural and _ archeological 
studies are now being published in this 
ancient language. In our own country 
there has been a marked revival in the 
study of Hebrew. It was first taught 
in the publie schools of New York in 
1930. Today there are thirty-four 
junior high schools and_ thirty-three 
senior high schools in the public school 
system of this same city teaching 
Hebrew, yet there is only one public 
high school in the same area that offers 
the culturally much more important 
language, Greek. This decline in the 
once-popular language of Homer, Plato, 
and the New Testament has caused 
serious concern to the schismatic 
Greeks. They have recently taken 
means to promote the study of their 
ancient language and expect to find 
support for it in the new center for 
Hellenic studies at Dumbarton Oaks, 
which has recently received five million 
dollars for the establishment and op- 
eration of such an institution (ef. Con- 
gressional Record, Jan. 10, 1961, pp. 
455-56). If a similar enthusiasm could 
be stirred up among Catholies, we could 
possibly see a rebirth of Latin studies 
in our own high schools, colleges, and 
universities. Such a renascence seems 
imperative if there are to be any solid 
contributions from American Catholies 
to the study of the history of the uni- 
versal Chureh. As for the common ob- 
jection that Latin is utterly impractical 
in the twentieth century, it should be 
sufficient to note that the three major 
scholarships awarded to graduates of 
the Arts College of Creighton Univer- 
sity in 1961 were given to students who 
had studied at least five years of Latin 
and two of Greek, although they are 
going into such diverse fields as inter- 
national relations, theoretical physics, 
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and Eastern European history. 

In her insistence upon the retention 
of Latin in the Roman rite, the Church 
is certainly not narrow-minded as may 
be seen by her anxiety to retain in their 
original forms the ancient liturgies of 
the East. 
the advantage of having a common uni- 
versal liturgy which is an image of that 
heavenly liturgy which shall be our oc- 
cupation for all eternity wherein “prais- 
ing Thee with one voice we are made 
one in Thee”: 
in te factt unum 
Trinitate 15.28.51). 

M. JoserH CosTELLOE, S.J. 
Creighton University 


At the same time, she sees 


laudantes te in unum, et 
(St. Augustine, De 


Omaha 31, Nebraska 


Opportunity for Korea 


DITOR: 

The Church in Korea is making great 
progress and winning multitudes of the 
people to our holy Faith. We stand in 
desperate need, however, of more edu- 
cated lay leaders to extend the Church’s 
influence among the educated classes. 


A providential opportunity to do this 
has now been offered us. The three 
universities of Kwangju have a total 
enrollment of 6,472 students, of whom 
210 are Catholics and 30 are cate- 
chumens. We have an opportunity to 
establish a Catholie center, which will 
not only minister to our own students 
but will also give many of the others 
an opportunity to learn the truths of 
our holy religion. We have an option 
on a splendid site, but we need funds 
to purchase it and to erect our building. 
We are appealing to the generous 
Catholics of America to help us make 
this Catholic student center a reality. 

It will be an untold blessing for the 
Church in all Korea and will enable us 
not only to strengthen and deepen the 
faith of our Catholie students but also 
win great numbers of open-minded and 
gifted students now outside the fold of 
Christ. 
grateful prayers and of God’s abundant 


Be assured in return of our 


blessings. 

% Most Rev. Harotp W. Henry, D.D. 
Columban Fathers 
St. Columbans, Nebraska 





For a number of years now we have kept the cost of 
a year-round gift subscription of HPR to seminarians at 
$4.00. 
much want our future priests to become readers of HPR 


The publisher and editors of this magazine very 


now, and so many of our priest readers have taken out 
subscriptions for seminarians they know. 

We are firmly convinced that these pages will be of 
help to these young men. If you feel the same way, 
Father, may we suggest that you send us the name and 
address of a seminarian of your acquaintance along with 
vour own? He will begin to receive the magazine at once 
with a gift card in your name. 
he gets back to his studies in the fall of the year, simply 


If you want us to wait till 


tell us. 
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UESTIONS ANswereb 


Father Parres, Professor of Canon Law 


and Moral 


Seminary, San Antonio, Texas, has been 


editor of this department since June, 


1957. 


Theology at Assumption 


By CECIL L. PARRES, CM., J.C.D. 








Opening Invocations 
in Recitation of Litanies 


Question: In the recitation of the 
litanies in private or in non-liturgical 
funetions, what is the correct way of 
reciting the opening invocations? 
Should it be: V. Ayre, eleison; R. 
Christe, eleison; V. Kyrie, eleison; or V. 
Kyrie, elerson; R. Kyrie, eleison; V. 
Christe, eleison; R. Christe, eleison; V. 
Kyrie, eleison; R. Kyrie, eleison? Both 
forms are stoutly defended. 

DIsPUTANTES 

Answer: Either way of saying the 
opening invocations of the litanies is 
correct. The following is a response of 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites on the 
question: 


Whether, in the recitation of the 
Litanies, without singing, it is per- 
mitted to repeat the first invocations 
as follows; V. Kyrie, eleison; R. 
Kyrie, eleison: V. Christe, eleison; R. 
Christe, eleison; V. Kyrie, eleison; R. 
Kyrie, eleison. 


Reply. In the affirmative.! 
Again: Bination and 


Missae pro Populo 


Question: A pastor is obligated to 


' Bouscaren, Canon Law Digest, Vol. 1, p. 
155; A.AS., XVIII, p. 21. 


Masses for the people on certain week 
days. If while on vacation he finds it 
impossible to say these Masses and ful- 
fill the obligation, may he fulfill the 
backlog of Masses by offering two 
Masses for the people on a Sunday— 
the one which is required for the Sunday 
and, since he must binate, another to 
satisfy the unfulfilled obligation? 
There is no question of a stipend for 
the second Mass, but of satisfying two 
obligations in justice when binating. 
INTERPRETER 
Answer: I refer the readers to an 
answer given by me previously in the 
August, 1960, issue of the HPR, p. 
1019. In this answer I mentioned a 
probable opinion of some _ notable 
authors who uphold the lawfulness of 
satisfying the obligation of two masses 
for the people in case of bination on 
Sunday, restricting the lawfulness to the 
case of a pastor who has been legiti- 
mately prevented from applying a 
Missa pro Populo on an assigned day. 
I would not apply the above opinion 
to the circumstances in the ease pre- 
sented in the present question. Rather 
I should think that the pastor, who for- 
sees that he will be prevented from 
offering Mass on vacation, will have an 
obligation of providing for the offering 
of the Missae pro Populo on the ap- 
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pointed day by the priest who takes 
his place in the parish. Also, in the 
event that the impediment is unforseen 
before the vacation begins and he has 
not made the provision just mentioned, 
he will have the obligation of saying 
the omitted Mass quam citius, as canon 
339, $6, directs, rather than delaying 
the Masses until his return from vaca- 
tion. 


Microphone on Altar 


Question: The Rubries for the Mis- 
sal, n. 529, state: “Nothing whatsoever 
is to be placed on the altar which does 
not pertain to the sacrifice of the Mass 
or to the adornment of the altar itself.” 

Would the above rubrie forbid the 
placing on the altar of a microphone or 
two for the purpose of taking advan- 
tage of the permission to use a public 
address system in a large church, which 
permission has been granted in the In- 
struction on Sacred Music (September 
3, 1958)? 

PASTOR 


Answer: The reference mentioned in 
the question to the Instruction of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites on Sacred 
Musie and the Liturgy is number 72, the 
translation of which ean be found in 
Canon Law Digest, Supplement, under 
1264. Instruments known as 
amplifiers may be used in liturgical ae- 


canon 


tions and in pious exercises to amplify 
the living voice of the priest celebrant. 
This seems to suppose that a micro- 
phone will have to be placed becomingly 
on the altar near the celebrant. 

The Instruction of 1958 is not men- 
tioned in the Motu Proprio of Pope John 
XXIII, July 25, 1960, as being specifi- 
cally abrogated by the New Rubrics of 
the Missal and Breviary. Its provisions 
would be abrogated only to the extent 
that they should be found to be contrary 
to the provisions of the new rubries. 
Actually the provision of the New Ru- 
bries of the Missal, as mentioned in the 
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question, is not new. It is found to be 
taken verbatim from the Rubricae Gen- 
erales Missae, XX. I think it can be 
concluded that there is no conflict be- 
tween the Instruction on Sacred Music, 
which allows the use of amplifiers, and 
the New direct’ that 
nothing is to be placed on the altar 


Rubries, which 
Which does not pertain to the Sacrifice of 
the Mass or the adornment of the altar. 
Perhaps it can be said that the presence 
of microphones pertain to the Sacrifice 
of the Mass in the sense that they are 
useful or necessary for the purpose of 
amplifying the living voice of the priest 
celebrant when this is deemed desirable. 


Water Taken 
Immediately before Communion 


(Question: A eommunicant has the 
following difficulty in reeeiving Com- 
munion in Chureh. The person’s tongue 
becomes so dry that the Host falls off 
in.mediately or the communieant finds 
it difficult to swallow the Host. Would 
it be proper for the person to bring a 
small bottle of water to church so as to 
he able to moisten tongue and mouth 
immediately before coming to receive 
Communion? 

PERTURBED 


the KEueharistie 


fast is concerned, of course, there eould 


Answer: As far as 
be no difficulty. Water does not break 
the fast, even if taken immediately be- 
fore the reception of Holy Communion. 
Also, I should think that 
stances of the case preclude any possi- 


the cireum- 


bility of irreverence which might other- 


found in an aet of drinking 
something in church, especially during 
Mass. 


found 


wise be 


I suppose the only problem to be 
little 
which the action might cause if noticed 


might be a “admiratio” 


by others. T have no timely solution to 
the “admiratio” question which | would 
guarantee as foolproof. Perhaps the 
person could assist at Mass near the 
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Uniquely Thorough and Authoritative! 


No important topic in the wide medico- 
moral field has escaped the scrutiny of Dr. 
Niedermeyer’s COMPENDIUM OF PASTORAL 
MEDICINE, and many topics which are 
rarely treated outside the specialized 
journals are here fully analyzed. (See 
final page of this brochure for abridged 
Table of Contents.) 


The first section of the CoMPENDIUM re- 
views the fundamentals and principles on 
which Pastoral Medicine is founded and 
shows man as a citizen of two worlds, each 
of which affects his nature. 


The second division covers the entire 
field of sex in all its ramifications. In this 
introductory analysis of man’s sexual 
life, not only sexual biology, physiology 
and psychology of sex are fully treated, 
but also sexual pathology, hygiene and 
ethics, sex education, and the sociology 
and metaphysics of sex. 


In his third section Dr. Niedermeyer 
turns to specific problems affecting the 
married and unmarried: sterility; im- 
potency; sperm examination; Ogino- 


Knaus rhythm theory; birth control and 
other forms of abusus matrimonii; mas- 
turbation; homosexuality; etc. 


Full treatment of moral problems and 
gynecology is the burden of the fourth 
part of the COMPENDIUM OF PASTORAL 


MEDICINE; craniotomy; ectopic preg- 
nancy; abortion; transplantation of 
gonads; operations for change of sex; 


etc. 


Of especial value to the confessor are 
the chapters on mental life—normal and 
abnormal. Mere acquaintance with the 
acknowledged expertness of Niedermeyer 
in this vital area will contribute vastly 
to successfully dealing with the slightly 
or seriously mentally disturbed. 


Useful medical and psychological in- 
formation bearing on miraculous cures, 
ecstasy, stigmata, the spiritual state of the 
sick and dying, problems peculiar to 
missionary priests and doctors makes up 
the final section of this COMPENDIUM OF 
PasTtoRAL MeEpIcINE. An_ extensive 
bibliography completes the work. 
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the same time we are in a position 
to note the scarcity of notable 








and helpful literature in English. 
Nothing can do it better than the 
famous Niedermeyer Compen- 
dium which sets out to do what a 
compendium should do first and 
always: to be eminently useful! 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc. 
53 Park Place 
New York City 7, N. Y. 








Of Incalculable Value to 


@ ihe priest in the hospital —Catholic, non-Catholic or public whose competence in the 
area of moral theology applied to the ever-broadening areas of medicine is not only a dis- 
tinct service, but a reflection on the Church which he represents; the priest as con- 
fessor and counsellor whose path crosses, more and more, the mentally disturbed and 
who is expected to have at least such knowledge of modern medicine and mental therapy 
as to bring about a healthful harmony of clinic and confessional 


@ the doctor, the nurse, the nuns who administer hospitals and their departments, the 
social worker--to all those who deal with the physically ill and who would seek thor- 
ough grounding in those moral principles which must be applied to each concrete 
situation. . . 


@ the seminary professor who would have his future priests more than cursorily ac- 
quainted with concrete medical situations, at least those where the application of moral 
principles gives rise to controversy... 


@ the professor and student in every Catholic medical school; the professor and student 
in every Catholic nursing program as possibly the most valuable book in the curric- 
ulum. 


Facilitates Study and Reference 


‘Almost as rare as an astronaut is a man who happens to be equally at home in theology and 
medicine; Niedermeyer is a doctor in both disciplines. This compendium reflects his vast 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


entrance of the church and retire to the 
vestibule for the purpose of moistening 
the tongue and mouth before receiving 
Communion. 


Marriage Case 


with Double Possibility 


(Juestion: May I present the follow- 
ing ease for your consideration? <A 
young man in his thirties was baptized 
a Catholic in the Latin Rite. He con- 
tracted marriage before a Protestant 
minister sometime in 1948. Questioning 
reveals that he was never a practicing 
Catholic, though he seems to remember 
attending catechism classes a few times 
us a youngster. No notations of Com- 
munion or Confirmation are found on 
his baptismal record. He definitely be- 
came a Protestant when he was about 
fourteen, when both his parents also 
joined a Protestant church. The wife, 
from whom he is divorced, was in all 
probability never baptized in any 
church. It seems that he may not have 
been bound to the canonical form of 
marriage, as one who was never brought 
up in the Catholic Chureh. Is there any 
possibility of a Privilege of the Faith for 
such a case? I have heard of a 
Documentum Libertatis being given in 
certain eases of marriages which could 
not be proved invalid, but whieh could 
he dissolved by papal authority. Can 
you explain what is meant by a Docu- 
mentum Liberatatis? 

(JUAERENS 

Answer: 1) Let us consider the case 
und its possibilities. There is a possi- 
bility of proving that the marriage was 
invalid by reason of lack of canonical 
form. More inforination should be 
sought on two points, namely, the reli- 
gion of both parents and the Catholie 
education of the young man. Since the 
marriage of the baptized Catholie party 
took place before Jan. 1, 1949, it is true 
that a difficulty exists in regard to prov- 
ing invalidity of the marriage on the 
ground of lack of form. As is well 
known, the exception of canon 1099, §2, 
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was abrogated, effective January 1, 
1949. From that date all members of 
the Latin rite baptized in the Catholic 
Chureh or converted thereto from her- 
esy or schism are bound to the eanoni- 
‘al form of marriage. From May 19, 
1918 to January 1, 1949 the exception of 
“ab acatholicis natv”’ existed. This 
means that a person born of non-Catho- 
lie parents (even one) and brought up 
from infaney in heresy or schism or 
without anv religion was not bound by 
the form when contracting with a non- 
Catholic, if the marriage took place be- 
tween the dates indicated. Conse- 
quently. in our case more knowledge 
should be had about the religion of the 
parents of the young man. If both 
parents were Catholies at the time of his 
birth, the exception of canon 1000, §2 
did not exist, and a declaration of nul- 
lity of the marriage of the young man is 
possible by reason of lack of form. 
Likewise, if sufficient Catholic upbring- 
ing from infaney can be demonstrated, 
a ease can be had for nullity by reason 
of lack of form, even though one parent 
may have been non-Catholic. 

2) Also. not to be overlooked is the 
possibility of a declaration of nullity by 
reason of the existence of the inpedi- 
ment of disparity of cult. This diriment 
impediment exists between anyone bap- 
tized in the Catholic Chureh or con- 
verted thereto from heresy or schism 
and a non-baptized person. The case 
mentions the very strong possibility 
that the wife was never baptized. While 
the exception mentioned above concern- 
ing “ab acatholicis natv” existed in rela- 
tion to the canonical form of marriage, 
such persons born of non-Catholic par- 
ents and baptized in the Catholic 
Church were never exempted from the 
impediment of disparity of cult. 

3) While a dissolution by papal 


authority of a marriage between a bap- 
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tized Catholic and a non-baptized per- 
son in favor of the Faith is possible, the 
Privilege of the Faith is not applicable 
in the ease at hand since a dissolution 
supposes a valid marriage. If it can 
be proved that the wife to the marriage 
was not baptized prior to the union, we 
have the basis for a declaration of nul- 
lity by the ordinary on the grounds of 
disparity of cult, even though the young 
man may not have been bound to the 
canonical form of marriage. 

4) Finally, what is a Documentum 
Libertatis? It is a declaration by com- 
petent ecclesiastical authority that a 
person who may or may not have con- 
tracted a previous valid marriage is free 
to marry. There can be many varia- 
tions, but the marriage must be one 
which the Church could dissolve if such 
a declaration should be necessary. This 
means that the marriage must be non- 
sacramental, i.e., one in which at least 
one of the parties is not baptized, or at 
least a non-consummated sacramental 
union. 

An example may clear up the notion 
of the Documentum Liberatatis. Vet us 


suppose that A, definitely not baptized. 


contracts marriage with B, doubtfully 
baptized, and the marriage takes place 
before a civil magistrate. If B was bap- 
tized at all, it was in the Catholic 
Church, so that the marriage may have 
been invalid by reason of lack of form or 
disparity of cult. Nothing more can be 
determined about the status of B, ex- 
cept to make the case even more inter- 
esting. B may have contracted a pre- 
vious union with another partner. After 
divorce from B, A is baptized in the 
Catholic Chureh and now wants to con- 
tract marriage with a Catholic. When 
the marriage between A and P took 
place, it may have been invalid on three 
possible scores. Or it may have been a 


valid marriage between two non-bap- 
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tized persons. Supposing Bb was not 
baptized at the time of the marriage, 
but for all we know may have received 
baptism subsequently, the marriage 
may have become a sacramental union 
upon the baptism of A. We know defi- 
nitely that it was not consummated 
subsequent to the baptism of A. 

Now to apply the idea of the Docu- 


mentum Libertatis. The marriage may 
have been invalid; we just don’t know. 
It may have been a valid marriage 
which ean now be dissolved by papal 
authority as a non-sacramental mar- 
rlage or as a non-consummated sacra- 
mental union. The Documentum Lib- 
ertatis takes care of all the possibilities 
and declares the party free to marry. 
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How Valuable? 


THe CaTHOLIC-PROTESTANT DIALOGUE. 
By Jean Bose, Jean Guitton, Jean 
Danielou, and Jacques Madaule; 
translated by Robert J. Olsen (Heli- 
con Press, Baltimore, 1961), pp. 1x + 
138. $3.50. 


Dialogue: 


This volume contains the transcript 
of three separate dialogues; two be- 
tween Pastor Bose and Jean 
Cjuitton; the third between Pastor Bose 
and Jean Danielou. There is, in addi- 
tion, an essay by Bose entitled “The 
Protestant Point of View’; one by 
Danielou entitled “The Heart of the 
Problem”; a brief forward by Gustave 


Jean 


Weigel; a preface by Jacques Madaule. 
Madaule’s preface does not seem suit- 
There 


is a haughtiness of attitude which is at 


able for a volume of this type. 


variance with the irenie intent of the 
essavs and dialogues which follow. This 
will irritate many who may not share 
Madaule’s fervent commitment to the 
There are also some errone- 
ous statements of Catholic doctrine, 
v.g. “The time of revelation will only 
he ended at the end of the world” (p. 9). 
Finally, not all will agree with his state- 
ment that the only alternatives avail- 
able in the present shattered condition 
of Christendom are a synthesis of pres- 
ent doctrinal systems or continued divi- 


dialogue. 


sion. 

In his essay Bose states that there 
is a need for the dialogue because the 
present separation of the churches ecan- 
not be considered anything but a con- 
tradiction. As a Protestant, he also 
sees the need of continuing the prime in- 
tention of the original reformers: to re- 


new Christendom. Rome’s insistence 
that any reunion be achieved by having 
the separated churches return to her 
bosom constitutes a continuing obstacle 
Bose insists, however, that 
the dialogue can bear fruit. He sees 
in the Roman Catholic Church an evo- 
lutive capacity which can serve the 
cause of unity. The basic area of doc- 
trinal difficulty centers around the ques- 
tion of authority in the Church and the 
relation of nature and grace. The dia- 
logue has already removed some mis- 


to reunion. 


understandings and has exposed some 
spiritual riches which had been lost by 
the separated churches. So, while prog- 
ress is slow and small, it is real and use- 
ful. 

The dialogues 
Guitton revolve around the develop- 
ment of dogma and the problem of 
authority as the guarantor of truth. 
The second dialogue brings out clearly 
the fundamental difference in the rela- 
tive positions. Catholies believe the 
Holy Spirit guides the Church, and thus 
the teaching of the visible Chureh is 
guaranteed by the Holy Spirit Him- 
self. For Protestants, there can be no 
complete security when merely the in- 
stitution is considered. It is, rather, 
the continual activity of Jesus Christ in 
His Church exercised through Sacred 
Scripture which guarantees the truth. 
The teaching of the Church is always 
subject to correction by the word of 
God. So for Catholics there is a guar- 
antee of truth contained in the teach- 
ing of the Church; for Protestants, there 
is not. 

The dialogue 


between Bose and 


between Bose and 
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Danielou treats of the biblical revival, 
the interpretation of Scripture and, 
again, the question of authority in the 
Church. Both agree that the biblical 
revival has been furthered by the com- 
mon cooperation of Protestant and 
Catholic exegetical scholarship. As for 
Biblical interpretation, the Catholic 
must always test his understanding of 
the Bible against the fundamental af- 
firmations of the Church’s teaching. 
For the Protestant, on the other hand, 
the Church is merely the normal and 
ordinary authority; there always re- 
mains the ultimate possibility of appeal 
to Holy Seripture against any Church 
teaching. When Danielou voices the 
Catholie’s traditional puzzlement as to 
how two absolutely contradictory in- 
terpretations are to be reconciled, 
Pastor’s Bose’s reply is not a model of 
clarity. 

The concluding essay by Danielou 
recounts the steps toward unity which 
have been taken. In regard to Holy 
Seripture, Catholic dogmaties have be- 
come more exegetical and Protestant 
exegesis has become more dogmatic. 
The whole organic movement of Prot- 
estantism seems to be away from Lib- 
eralism and in the direction of firm 
dogmatic positions. However the sep- 
aration persists. Basically the Protes- 
tant difficulty is a fear of taking some- 
thing away from the unique causality 
of Christ in the order of salvation and 
bestowing it upon a creature. This fear 
is at the bottom of Protestant opposi- 
tion to Catholic doctrine concerning the 
value of merits, the cult of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, the Sacrifice of the Mass, 
and the authority of the Church. 

The Spirit blows where He wills, so 
we cannot dismiss these dialogues out 
of hand. Sincerity and charity are ob- 
viously operative. Yet the conversa- 
tions themselves have but a limited 
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value; the utility of their publication 
seems even more limited. For it is 
dificult for anyone beyond the indi- 
vidual dialogist to benefit from them. 
The conversations go round, round, and 
seem to end where they began. They 
are often 2 succession of tangents and, 
when a critical point is reached, the ex- 
change becomes clouded in a vagueness 
of expression. These pages are, conse- 
quently, decidedly neuter. 

Joun J. King, OMT. 


The Church and Economist 


CHRISTIANITY AND Economics: Volume 
90 of the Twentieth Century Encyclo- 
pedia of Catholicism. By Chris- 
topher Hollis (Hawthorn Books, 
New York, 1961), pp. 112. $3.50 


Christopher Hollis impresses. Being 
a professional historian, he brings to 
this study of the Church’s teachings on 
economic life a background of general 
historical knowledge that gives con- 
text for the papal declarations with 
which he is largely concerned. His 
purpose here is “to describe the teaching 
of the Catholic Church on economics— 
the effect which the Catholic Chureh 
has had and ought to have had on the 
development of the world’s economy.” 
He begins by pointing out that “there 
is nothing in the Gospels to suggest that 
(the Lord) was at all interested in set- 
ting out an economic system. The only 
direct teaching on economics to be 
found in the Gospels is St. John the 
Baptist’s advice to Roman soldiers to 
be content with their wages. St. Paul, 
of course, urged Onesimus, the runaway 
slave, to return to his master. If to 
these we add Our Lord’s parable of the 
laborers who, beginning at the eleventh 
hour, were given the same wages as 
those who had “borne the labor of the 
day and its heats,” we have a rather un- 
promising Scriptural foundation for the 
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all-out labor union partisanship that 
some clerical enthusiasts have been din- 
ning into our ears. After viewing that 
Scriptural foundation we ean better un- 
derstand why Bishop Robert J. Dwyer 
of Reno has reminded us: “The Chureh 
has never made the fatal error of con- 
ceiving that labor and its problems are 
her sole concern, or that other elements 
of the social strueture should be ignored 
... The tendency of all 
partisanship is to upset balance.” 


and forgotten . 


Hollis divides this slender volume 
into chapters on The Church and Eeo- 
nomics, The Church and Nineteenth- 
Century Economics, Pius XI, The 
Church and International Social Jus- 
tice, and Catholicism and the Popula- 
tion Question. (Treatment of the popu- 
lation problem, while wholly economic, 
is rather traditional; but relying largely 
on the authority of the noted English 
economist Professor Colin Clark, it is 
competent and suggestive.) The author 
calls attention to the fact that the 
Church does not attempt to answer the 
world’s economic problems. She gives 
principles, tells us what questions to ask 
ourselves in seeking to apply them. 
The rephes will largely be our own; 
Catholics, like the rest of mankind, will 
often differ in application of those prin- 
ciples. But the guiding principle in our 
economic life must be the common good. 
We can be patient in the face of differ- 
ences as to what constitutes the com- 
mon good. But we must be adamant 
that no search for a mere private good, 
or a group good, may be substituted 
for the good of the whole. 

Readers little familiar with the his- 
tory of Catholic economic thought will 
be disconecerted perhaps with evidence 
that such early Fathers as St. Chryso- 
stom and St. Ambrose seemed to show 
little respect for the preservation of the 
property system. They were quite 
Francisean in their feelings that “The 
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world catches us by our fringes.” 
Property ownership could so easily be- 
come a cause of selfishness. Of course 
those valiant warriors against the in- 
satiate greediness of paganism could not 
be expected to multiply distinctions in 
their theory of property ownership. 
Only the lesson of the passing centuries 
would show how necessary property 
ownership is “as a bulwark against a 
too powerful State.” 

Even St. Thomas Aquinas may star- 
tle with his deelaration that “The 
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right of private property is not opposed 
to natural law but is an addition to it, 
devised by human nature.” He means, 
of course, that the right to private prop- 
erty while rooted in nature is effectu- 
ated and given a precise object by con- 
tingent need. Moreover, with that right 
goes the social obligation of private 
property: “No man is an island.” St. 
Thomas is emphatie in declaring, “A 
man has only a right to those things 
which he needs. Any superfluity he has 
a duty, not in charity but in justice, to 
give others.” In our own day, however, 
when 52% of corporate profits goes to 
the federal government, and the federal 
personal income tax rises to an astro- 
nomic 91%, we wonder what St. 
Thomas would say. This especially 
since our federal government is distrib- 
uting at home and abroad such social 
relief from those taxes as the world has 
never known. 

Of all the papal encyclicals, Rerum 
Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno, of 
course, are singled out for special treat- 
ment. Of the former, Hollis remarks 
that some may say the document “does 
not say anything very striking. In its 
determination to preserve the balance it 
is almost platitudinous.” To that com- 
plaint the author makes a twofold re- 
ply: Leo was neither a politician nor a 
journalist. “He wrote for the ages—not 
for tomorrow’s headlines—and _ the 
Catholic way is the middle way, the way 
of moderation, of balance.” Hollis calls 
to our attention, too, that since the is- 
suance of that document in 1891, “new 
and evil forces at which Leo and his 
contemporaries could not have guessed 


have arisen in the world. On the other 


hand, there have been social develop- 
ments, some of which have strikingly 
corresponded with what Leo advocated. 
Today those who accept democracy 
take for granted the existence of trade 


unions. There are some indeed who 
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would argue that trade unions are to- 
day not too weak but too strong—that 
they are to be criticized because they 
have sometimes gone beyond their func- 
tion of safeguarding the workers’ rights 
and have been tyrannical in their treat- 
ment of dissidents.” 

Hollis sees as the great gap in Cath- 
olic social teaching anything very pre- 


cise regarding the obligations of the 


nations to the “have-nots.” 
Heretofore, he tells us, “We in England 
or America, for instance, stated that 
Italy was a poor country. We were 
merely stating a fact. We were begin- 
ning to feel, however imperfectly, that 


“have” 


we had some reponsibility for the poor 
of our nation, but it never occurred to us 
that we had any duty to do anything to 
relieve the general poverty of Italy.” 
Today there presses upon us—and we 
have little precise directive from the 
Chureh—the question, “To what extent 
are we under obligation to distribute the 
luxuries of life equally among the differ- 
What degree of 
How far is our 
duty towards our neighbor not merely 


ent races of the world? 
inequality is tolerable? 


a duty towards the living but also a 
duty towards those who are to come— 
At what point does 
it become a sin recklessly to squander 
natural resources at the expense of pos- 
terity—even though they be equally dis- 
tributed among the living?” Future 
popes in dealing with these problems 
may well expect our social moralists to 
first explore that “New Frontier.” 

This volume 90 of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Eneyelopedia of Catholicism is 
also the 58th volume in order of publi- 


towards posterity? 


cation. It is a credit to a notable en- 
terprise. The example Hollis sets of 


English Catholic moderation and _ so- 
phistication may be a model to Ameri- 
ean Catholic writers on social morality. 


JoHN E. Coogan §&. J. 


Love of the Sacred Heart 

toward Priestly Holiness 

FATHER MATEO SPEAKS TO Priests. By 
Mateo Crawley-Boevey, SS.CC. 
Translated by Francis Larkin, $8S.CC. 
(The Newman Press, Westminster, 
Maryland, 1961), pp. 258. $3.75. 
Spiritual books frequently resemble 

portable heaters: when nearby and in 

use, they warm; withdraw them, and 

the warmth recedes. Often our spirit- 

But some- 

how, when we put the book aside, the 


ual reading warms indeed. 


spiritual heat soon subsides. 

Father Mateo Crawley-Boevey, 3S. 
CC., modern apostle of the Sacred 
Heart, seems to have realized this often 
transient quality of spiritual reading— 
or perhaps credit is due to his capable 
translator and editor. In any event, 
this collection of original conferences by 
Father Mateo, plus some conferences 
constructed from his notes, plus a papal 
encyclical, plus prayers and practical 
suggestions, equals good spiritual read- 
ing with the possibility of truly endur- 
ing effect. 

The priest reader is introduced to a 
devotion to the 
Sacred Heart as Father Mateo mildly 
but firmly brushes aside the curtain of 
selfish fear that often separates us from 
sanctity. 

Gently Father Mateo reaffirms the 
need for sanctity; gently he withdraws 
the sting of apprehension as he explains 
the simplicity of holiness in the priest 
who is faithful to duty. “Do your 
duty,” instructs Father Mateo. “Do 
it, if necessary, even unto heroism.” 
He recalls the “little way” of the Little 
Flower, the similarity between Therese 
and Margaret Mary Alacoque, the 
spiritual closeness of Lourdes and 
Paray-le-Monial. 

Devotion to the Sacred Heart is the 
theme that permeates his eall for 
priestly holiness. Stories of remarkable 


refreshing view of 
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conversions and effusions of grace 
sparkle the text and bear out Father 
Mateo’s dictum that personal holiness 
is the key to our success in spiritual 
conquests. Father Mateo points out 
the helplessness of planning, organiza- 
tion, activity, unless there is a solid, 
underlying holiness that breathes life 
and purpose into these mechanical 
functions of our ministry. 

The fact that some of these ‘‘chap- 
ters” (while coming from the same pen) 
have seen different times and cireum- 
stances of origin explains somewhat the 
occasional repetition of thought or an 
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occasional unevenness in style. 

The translation and arrangement is 
quite good. Once in a while the lan- 
guage is a bit stilted, but this barrier 
melts before the urgency and sincerity 
of the message that the words contain. 
One notices this, it seems to me, rather 
regularly in works touching upon the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus. 

Ever solid in his approach, Father 
Mateo insists upon a dogmatic basis for 
any devotion worthy of the name, and 
especially for devotion to the Sacred 
Heart. “Among the numerous and very 
beautiful devotions approved by the 
Chureh there is certainly not one more 
‘dogmatic,’ more ‘evangelical,’ than de- 
votion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 
For it embraces in an enlightening and 
solid manner the three great chapters 
which contain the ‘Credo’ of our Catho- 
lic Faith, namely: a) the mystery of 
love, the Incarnation; b) the mystery 
of love which is the ‘folly of the cross’; 
and ¢c) the gift of love, par excellence, 
the Eucharist—sacrifice and sacra- 
ment.” (p. 133) 

Developing the central] thought of the 
importance of a Eucharistic theme in 
the life of the priest, Father Mateo asks, 
“In these critical times, why is there a 
lack of holy priests in pulpits, in confes- 
sionals and in Catholic Action?” He 
answers with characteristic simplicity 
and perception: “Because there are not 
enough holy priests at the altar.” 

For deeper study and meditation the 
editor has included Hauretis Aquas of 
late Pope Pius XII, a modern, prob- 
ing encyclical on devotion to the Sacred 
Heart, and, in the last pages of this 
rather unusual book, we have prayers 
and devotions used by Father Mateo, 
and his explanation of the practice of 
enthronement of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus in the home. 


Rosert J. MAHONEY 
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Four Recent Histories 

of the Ecumenical Councils 

THE GENERAL COUNCILS OF THE 
CuurcH. By John L. Murphy (The 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwau- 
kee, 1960), pp. ix + 193. $3.50. 

ECUMENICAL COUNCILS OF THE CATH- 
otic CuurcH. By Hubert Jedin; 
translated by Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 
(Herder and Herder, Inc., New York, 
1960), pp. vi + 254. $3.95. 

THe EcuMENicAL Counciss. By Fran- 
cis Dvornik (Hawthorn Books, New 
York, 1961), pp. 112. $3.50. 

THe Cuyurcu IN Crisis: A History 
OF THE GENERAL COUNCILS, 325-1870. 
By Philip Hughes (Hanover House, 
(iarden City, New York, 1961), pp. 
348. $4.95 


In an appendix to The Church in Cri- 
sis, Monsignor Philip Hughes notes that 
“the exiguity of Catholie scholarly 
work, in the English language, in the 
field of Chureh History is notorious 
and, considering the fact that English- 
speaking Catholics must number a good 
60 or 70 million, is very little to 
our credit. Far too long now we have 
left it all to the ‘heretics’ ”’ (p. 366). A 
recent survey of the status of Church 
History in institutions of higher learn- 
ing in this country confirms the truth of 
these observations reviewer's 
“Chureh History in American Colleges 
and Universities,’ Journal of Higher 
Education 32 [Feb., 1961], pp. 70-76, 
and “Church History in U.S. Catholic 
Colleges and Universities,’ Catholic 
Educational Review 59 [Feb., 1961], 
pp. 73-82). But now, as if to make up 
for this negligence in the past, within 
the space of a little over a year 
four books have been published in the 
United States dealing with the ecumeni- 
cal councils, which present some of the 
most brilliant as well as the most con- 
troverted facets in the whole of Church 
History. The occasion for this sudden 
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burst of activity has been, of course, the 
summoning of a general council by Pope 
John XXIII; and its effects should be 
not only a greater awareness on the part 
of Catholics of the meaning of such a 
council, but also a greater interest in 
the general history of Mother Church. 
Though each of these four volumes 
is similar in plan, giving the signifi- 
cance of the ecumenical councils and 
then taking each of them up in turn, 
they are considerably different in their 
treatment of the problems involved, 
and thus complement each other. Father 
John Murphy, who teaches in the De- 
partment of Religious Education in The 
Catholic University of America, has 
written his account of the councils for a 
reading public that has a minimum of 
ecclesiological and historical resources 
at its command. His narrative is sim- 
ple, straightforward, pointing up the 
doctrinal decisions of the various coun- 
cils in easily intelligible language. In 
his discussion of the Council of Chalce- 
don, for example, he notes that “ ‘na- 
ture’ is the answer to the question ‘What 
our, 
to the question ‘Who is it?’” (p. 56). 
He also ineludes a number of interest- 
ing sidelights that enliven the narrative. 
Thus, at the Vatican Council “it was 
soon realized that the Latin pronuncia- 
tion of the various nationalities was so 
varied that many could not understand 
the other bishops at all” (p. 177). The 
book has a useful index. The map at 
the beginning, however, could be a bit 
misleading. The cartographer has 
placed Chalcedon on the wrong side of 
the Bosporus, and Paris should not be 
included among the “sites of the coun- 
cils.’ The volume itself is without 
genealogy, that is, without notes of bib- 
liography. If they had suited his pur- 
pose, Father Murphy could have easily 
supplied these aids as he has clearly 
shown in his doctoral dissertation, The 
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whereas “ ‘person’ is the answer 


Notion of Tradition in John Driedo, 


submitted to the Gregorian University. 

Monsignor Hubert Jedin has divided 
his Ecumenical Councils into five see- 
tions dealing separately with the eight 
councils of antiquity, the councils of the 
Central Middle Ages, the schisms cre- 
ated in the West by the rise of the the- 
ory that a general council is above the 
pope, the Protestant Revolt and the 
Council of Trent, and the Vatican 
Council. The history of each of the 
councils is told succinetly, but with apt 
quotations from original sources. At 
the conclusion of his first section, Mon- 
signor Jedin states that the Greek 
Church does not recognize the assembly 
of 869-70 at Constantinople as an ecu- 
menical council, but that it counts the 
synod of 879-80 ‘“‘as the eighth eeumeni- 
This 


The Eastern Churches 


eal council” (p. 58). latter is 
hardly correct. 
count only seven ecumenical councils: 
“Not even the Photian Couneil of 879- 
80, called Council of Union, is regarded 
as ecumenical, because it did not make 
any dogmatie decision” (Dvornik, p. 
44). The most interesting section of the 
book is perhaps that dealing with the 
Council of Trent, for here the author 
speaks env abundantia cordis. His 
Geschichte des Konzils von Trient,. two 
volumes of which have thus far ap- 


peared in an English translation, is 
rightly considered to be the definitive 
history of this crucial period. 

Father Francis Dvornik, the author 
of the third work on the councils, is a 
former professor of Church History at 
the University of Prague and since 1948 
Professor of Byzantine History at Dum- 
barton Oaks, the Harvard University 
research center for Byzantine studies. 
His Ecumenical Councils appears in the 
series Twentieth Century Encyclopedia 
of Catholicism and suffers the same 
handicap under which a number of 
other volumes in the same collection 
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It is practically impos- 
sible to give a satisfactory description 
of all twenty councils in a hundred 
find 
his exposition of “The Photian Contro- 
versy and the Synods of 869 and 879” 
particularly interesting, since he here 


have labored. 


Nevertheless, readers will 


pages. 


summarizes the conclusions reached in 
lis lengthy monograph, The Photian 
Schism, showing how “the Photian leg- 
end was born and became a new obsta- 
cle to the rapprochement of the two 
Churches” (p. 46). Father Dvornik be- 
lieves that the definition of papal infal- 
libility by the Vatican Council is “the 
reunion of the 
Churches — with 


main obstacle” to a 


schismatie  Kastern 
Rome. He has therefore appended to 
his history of the councils ten pages on 
“The Vatican Definition and Orthodox 
Belief in Chureh Infallibility” to show 
“how very close this definition is to the 
belief of Orthodox Christians in the in- 
fallibility of the Chureh” (p. 8). In at- 
tempting to prove lis point, he writes: 
“Even when the pope alone should pro- 
claim a doctrine ex cathedra he can do 
so only after having examined the mind 
of the Church in this matter” (p. 107), 
which is a de facto rather than a de cure 
deseription of papal infallibility. Sim- 
ilarly. a more adequate picture of the 
Vatican definition would have been 
drawn if he had explicitly discussed the 
two objects of papal infallibility: re- 
vealed truths and dogmatic facts, or 
contingent truths so intimately 
nected with doetrine that. it 


con- 
would be 
impossible without contradiction to 
deny the former, once they have been 
defined, without also denying the latter. 

In his introduction to The Church in 
Crisis, the English historian, Monsignor 
{eforma- 
tion History at Notre Dame University, 


Philip Hughes, Professor of 


states that he has “no ambition to write 
& survey course in which everything is 
mentioned and nothing taught” (p. 18). 
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This is undoubtedly due to his convic- 
tion that “it is not possible to under- 
stand the councils without some knowl- 
edge of the general history,’ and that 
“unless history is read in considerable 
detail it not only raises more questions 
than it answers, and risks all the time 
being a distortion or a caricature of the 
truth, but is horribly dull and dreary 
work” (p. 367). Working from these 
general principles, and drawing on his 
extensive knowledge of the history of 
the Chureh, he writes a fascinating ac- 
count of the ecumenical councils, and at 
considerably greater length than the 
other authors that have been discussed. 
During the course of his exposition he 
draws frequently from Newman and 
other more recent scholars, and shows 
how a number of the controversies at 
these assemblies, and particularly those 
of the eighth general council, ended as 
they began—‘a matter of personalities 
in conflict, and not ideas, still less doe- 
trines” (p. 181). 

Any one of these four volumes should 
prove to be of real interest to all who 
are even the least concerned with the 
forthcoming ecumenical council, and it 
may be hoped that they presage a grow- 
ing concern for the history of the 
Church in our own country, which seems 
to be destined to make history despite 
the rather prevalent illiteracy of many 
of its citizens with respect to the lessons 
of the past. 

M. JosernH CostTe..or, S.J. 


A Word on Recent Publications 


He discusses beatniks and the priest- 
hood, homework and Jews, liberty vs. 
license, and prayer, Holy Communion 
and that first date, and he discusses 
them in that manly familiarity which 
boys appreciate when discussing their 
bewildering problems with a_ priest. 
Boys, by Father T. C. Siekmann, is 
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written in the second person, and none 
of the thirty-six chapters is longer th:an 
three pages. The selection of type 
seems designed to remove all atmos- 
phere of an “assignment” book. 

Priests who buy this book for thie 
youth whom they guide in school coun- 
seling programs or in parish work may 
have this consolation: though Father 
Siekmann has done considerable gradu- 
ate work and has had wide experience 
in case work, child welfare, child psy- 
chology, adolescent psychology and in- 
dividual counseling, there is not one jot 
or tittle of professional jargon in his 
book. There is, in a word, nothing 
which will make the young fellow come 
back for clarification. Boys and Girls, 
Yow’re Important, by the same author, 
are staunch allies of the Catholic coun- 
sellor, and it would be a mistake to as- 
sume that they were written only for 
the confused or problem boy. Published 
by Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York, 
N.Y., 190 pp., $3.95. 


Joy to My Youth. By Rev. Harold 
A. Buetown. Intended for young folks, 
this very nicely conceived book con- 
tains, in part one, twenty-five pointed 
essays intended to illustrate some as- 
pect of Catholie truth. 
the stvle are attractive and gaited to 
Part two consists of 


The stories and 


youthful interests. 
rubrieal directions for servers at Mass 
and other ceremonies. A sample cere- 
mony of reception into an altar boy 
A good gift 
item for youngsters in early teens. FE. 
P. Dutton & Co., Inec., N.Y., 208 pp.. 
$3.50. 


society is also contained. 


The Splendor of Pentecost. 
EK. Flicoteaux, OS.B. A 
spiritual-theology on the days from the 
tesurrection to Pentecost, delineated in 
three parts: before Pentecost; the so- 
lemnity of that Sunday; the spirit of 


By Dom 
study in 
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Pentecost and the life of the Church. 
Liturgical in spirit, this carefully de- 
veloped book is a fine source of fresh 
insights into the life of Christ as con- 
tinued in His Church. Helicon Press, 
Balto., Md., 112 pp., $3.50. 


Now! ~~ By M. 
O.C.S.0. The well-known Trappist au- 
thor here gives a picture of the role of 
Mary in the Christian’s spiritual life, 


tev. {aymond, 


with special emphasis on the duty and 
the advantages of the Marian Fiat! for 
all of us. Directed largely to the laity, 
the book should help them to realize not 
only the demands God is making on 
their souls, but the rich rewards, even 
earth, that flow from fidelity of 
man’s will to God’s. The Bruce Pub- 
Milwaukee, Wis., 184 pp.. 


on 


lishing Co., 


$4.25. 


The Essence of the Eucharistic Sac- 
By Damian C. Fandal, O.P. A 
thoroughly Thomistic exposition of the 
nature of the Sacrament of the altar, 
considered efficiently as the Eucharist 
sacrifice. It is a 


rofice. 


and formally as a 
doctorate dissertation and as such will 
prove of the greatest interest to those 
who are ex professo concerned with the 
dogmatie implications of the subject. 
It is a weleome contribution to a thorny 
problem, and one would not say—nor 
the this thesis 
solves all the problems. The Aquinas 
Library, River Forest, Ill., paperbound., 
116 pp., $2.50. 
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EDITORIAL 


) Oe 


- four letters (we're reliably informed by a jolly polyglot of 
our acquaintance ) mean: “Let us know, please, if you'll be there for it.” But a 
sacerdotal Emily Post has advised: “People of haute culture don't put R. S. V. P. 
on invitations nowadays. All ladies and gentlemen are presumed to know that 
courtesy requires a response without having to be reminded of it.” 

A while ago we conversed with a priest in charge of a meeting to be ad- 
dressed by eminent authorities in a field of broad ecclesiastical interest. The ele- 
gant invitations indicated a thoughtful selection of guests and proffered excellent 
accommodations with room and superb cuisine gratis. Of some 175 priests invited, 
about 50 didn’t even go to the trouble to reply. Moreover, some of those who said 
that they would come failed to show up, but they never bothered to inform the 
host they wouldn't be there after all. This same inexplicable clerical gaucherie re- 
veals itself in arrangements made for confirmations, receptions, jubilees, dedica- 
tions, etc. 

If you've ever been an inviter to some Church affair, very probably you've run 
into this perplexing apathy (or whatever it is) on the part of your fellow-priests. 
It’s just as if you're being unreasonable in asking one to read the invitation, check 
the enclosed card “Yes” or “No,” seal the envelope (pre-addressed and _ pre- 
stamped, very likely ), and drop it in the mail promptly—not, we believe, an exces- 
sively exhausting procedure. And in view of the help to the inviter, it’s surely 
worth whatever energy and thought may be required. The management-special- 
ist outfit that recently made a study of the Catholic Church and found it almost 
perfectly efficient, could not have looked into invitation response. 

Imagine the frustration in guessing if people will show up; imagine the cha- 
grin in getting no answer at all; imagine the disappointment that stems from the 
thoughtlessness of those who replied “Yes” but changed their minds without 
changing their reservations; imagine the groans of the man who pays the bill for a 
banquet plate actually used only by Banquo’s ghost. 

Many snags, unwarranted expense, and miffed feelings would be avoided if 
only priests would be prompt in acknowledging invitations, decisive in their ar- 
rangements (allowance made, of course, for genuinely valid last-minute excuses ). 
and quick to inform the host if plans alter. 

We're reminded of the German professor whom a hostess 
once reproached with having accepted her invitation to din- 
ner and then not having come. “Ach, Madam,” he replied, “I 
vas not hungry.” He might not have been a priest. But he 
might have been. 


AIDAN M. CARR, O.F.M.Conv. 
Editor 
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Here is a totally new approach to church 
financing. It is an “all inclusive’ plan 
that enables you to: 


¢ Meet operating costs 

¢ Amortize parish debt 

e Anticipate and provide for future 
capital needs 


Foley Associates’ new Annual Budget 
Plan is based on principles of sound fiseal 
policy. Principles that are universally 
accepted in business management have 
now been adapted to parish finances — to 
your benefit. This plan will eliminate the 
need for “crash programs.” 


The initial response of hierarchy and 
clergy has been most heartening. One 
pastor commented, “It is the first time I 
have been able to project my financial plan- 


ning intelligently overan extended period.” 


Another pastor said, ““After eight years, 
[ felt I knew my parish. I was wrong. I 
am amazed to realize the maximum giv- 
ing ability of my parishioners.” 


Why not let Foley’s new Annual Budg- 
et Plan work for vou? Write today for our 
free booklet detailing the F’A Annual 
Budget Plan and listing specific instances 
where the program is working successfully. 
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